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Elock  Management    , 

CALIFORNIA 


1932 


Animal  HusTsandry  Specialigt 


Breedin;^:  Flock  Management:   Mendocino  County  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
work.   During  the  pas'!',  three  years  we  have  seen  a  rapid  spread  of  influence 
from  the  results  of  one  ranch  demonstration  in  flock  selection  in  this  county. 
The  demonstration  was  started  three  years  ago  in  cooperation  with  a  sheepman 
who  operates  under  conditions  -typical  of  many  northcoast  sheep  ranches.   Here 
the  flock  consisting  of  sheep  of  Mcrino-RamlDouillet  "breeding  has  heen  carefully 
sorted.   One  top  "band  has  "beer;  established  for  the  production  of  replacement  ewe 
lamlDs.   DesiralDle  fleeces,  and  proper  "body  conformation  were  important  character- 
istics sought  in  ewes  going  into  the  top  or  foundation  iDand.   Careful  attention 
was  then  given  to  proper  type.  RamlDouillet  rams  to  mate  with  these  ewes.   The  re- 
maining, ewes  in  the  flock  have  teen  "bred  each  year  to  Shropshire  or  Southdown 
rams,  with  all  lara"bs  from  such  matings  "being  marketed.   In  the  selection  process 
all  undesirahle  ewes  have  "been  culled  and  sold.   Data  on  wool  clip  and  lam-h  crop 
has  heen  recorded.   Du.ring  the  first  two  years  of  the  demonstration,  comparison 
was  made  hetween  Shropshire  and  Southdown  rams  for  production  of  market  lambs. 
The _  two,  gears'  results  showed  that  the  Merino-Shropshire  cross  produced 'more 
pounds  of  lamh  than  did  the  Merino-Southdown  cross,  although  the  Southdown  cross 
showed  a  slight  advantage  in  quality.  ,  Three  annual  field  days  have  teen  held 
at  this  demonstration  ranch,  which  have  drawn  an  attendance  of  800  persons  from 
%seven^ counties.   Results  of  this  one  demonstration  have  definitely  affected 
"breeding  practices  employed  on  a  large  number  of  ranches  in  the  whole  north 
coast  area,  especially  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Hum"boldt,  and  Marin  Counties. 
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California  Ram  Sale  and  Wool  Show;   Each  year  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
there  is  held  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  in  Sacramento,  the  California  Ram  Sale 
and  Wool  Show.   The  two  affairs  are  sponsored  hy  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association..   These  two  events  attract  large  crowds  of  sheepmen  from  all  parts 
of  California  and  some  from  nearhy  States.   The  function  of  the  ram  sale  is  to 
serve  as  a  reliable  clearing  house  for  a  large  numher  of  superior  type  stud  and 
range  rams.   The  wool  shov/  is  held  solely  for  educational  purposes.   The  first 
aim  of  the  wool  show  is  to  help  growers  to  know  more  ahout  the  characteristics, 
quality^  and  market  value  of  their  wool  clips.   The  second  function  is  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  constructive  "breeding  practices  which  will  result  in  im- 
provement of  "both  wool  and  Iniah   crops. 

In  1936,  California  Ram  Sale  and  Wool  Show  was  held  May  27  and  28.   A 
total  of  1,671  rams  was  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $42.77  per  head.   One  hun- 
dred seventy  purehred  ewes  were  <^old  for  an  average  of  $19.56  per  head.   This 
seed  stock  was  well  distributed  ahout  the  State,  several  head  going  to  Oregon 
and  Nevada. 

The  1936  Wool  Show  "brought  out  167  entries  representing  19  California 
counties  and  a  few  entries  were  made  from  Oregon  and  Wyoming.   In  size,  quality 
of  exhibits,  and  general  interest,  the  1936  Show  surpassed  shows  of  former  years. 

L.  H.  Rochford 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
Berkeley 

COLORADO 
1932 

Moffet  County  Agricultural  Agent:  .     . 

Range  Sheep  Management :   A  demonstration  was  arranged  with  Winder  Brothers 
to  compare  the  use  of  Suffolk  and  Hampshire  rams  in  the  production  of  high  qual- 
ity range  lamhs.   The  work  started  in  Decemher  with  5,800  ewes  divided  equally 
as  to  numher,  age  and  quality,  one  "band  "being  "bred  to  Suffolk  and  one  to  Hamp- 
shire.  The  "bands  v/ere  wintered  in  the  same  manner  and  under  like  conditions, 
and  were  handled  on  the  lam"bing  grounds  as  nearly  alike  as  possi"ble. 

A  field  day  was  held  on  July  10,  arranged  hy  the  Colorado  Wool  Growers, 
Routt-Moffat  Wool  Growers,  Winder  Brothers,  and  the  Extension  Service.  It  was 
attended  "by  175  sheepmen  from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  with  raem'bers  of  the 
staff  from  "both  the  Colorado  and  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  Colleges  present  for 
the  discussions. 

The  results  showed  that  the  Suffolk  lam"bs  outweighed  the  Hampshire  1,54 
pounds  per  head,  and  the  Suffolk  ewes  produced  9.76  pounds  more  lam"bs  per  ewe. 

T.  J,  Snyder 
Craig  ^ 
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Animal  Hu.s"bandry  Soecialist; 

Sheep  Industry;      There  are  approximately,  1,500,000  "breeding  sheep   in  the 
State.,    The  1934wool  clip  reached  nearly  10,000,000  pounds.      Range  producers 
sent   585,000  lam"bs   to  market   during  the   1934  season. 

During  the,- season  193?-19?4,    850,000   lamts  were  fed  in  Colorado.      This 
represent'S- no3.rly  30  percent  of  all   the  winter-fed  l.amlDs   in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  Ininh  feeding  is  concentrated  in  the  Northern  Colorado   area.      How- 
ever,   demonstration  work  and  the.  experience  of  feeders  has   shown  that   lamb   feed- 
ing is  practical  in  other  areas  of .the   State,    especially  the  Western  Slope,    San 
Luis  Valley,  Arkansas  Valley  and  some   sections  of  the  plains  country. 

There  is  at   the.  present  time  a  decided  increase  in  lamh  feeding  in 
Eastern  Colorado,    on  the  Western  slope  and  in  the   San  Juan  Basin. 

However,    there  is  need  for   still  closer  contact  "between  range  producer 
and  feeder  associations.     Wool  marketing,  until  the  past   two   years,   has  not  "been 
done   in  an  organized  way. 

.     .  A.    C.   Allen 

State  College  of  Agriculture 
Fort  Collins 

Costilla  County  Agricultural  Agent; 

Sheep  Culling;   T'He  sheep  industry  is  fJie  largest  livestock  industry  in 
Costilla  County. 

The  past  four  years' '  culling  demonstrations  have  "been  'neld  to  vveed  out 
the  small  and  undesira'ble  sheep  from  the  flocks.   This  work  spread  from  two  pro- 
ducers, until  now  there  are  26  men  who  practice  culling  their  flocks  regularly. 

These  men  have  been  Vyepirg  track  of  their  lanb  and  fleece  weights  at 
selling  time  and  this  spring  the  wool  from  fJaeir  entire  group  averaged  1,3  more 
wool  per  head  than  their  average  in  1930. 

The  lara"bs  from  these,  men's  flocks  too  are  showing  very  good  results,  as 
t'Jie  cut  "backs  from  this  entire  group  in  1933  averaged  14^  less  fiian  in  1930. 

Thirty-six  (36)    sheepmen  in  Costilla  County  sold  1,469  old  ewes  to  the' 
Government  in  the  drought  buying  program.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
sheepmen  in  this  county  took  advantage  of  the  program,  and  all  were  well  satis- 
fied, with  fne  results. 

'.  ■  .  ,         :     '  E.  W.  Martin 

,•  .'  San  Luis 


IDAHO 
^  1932 

Anijna  l^usbaj^^ix_  S^       . 

The  Range  Sheep  Industry;   financial  problems  confronting  the  range  sheep 
industry  were  so  acute  that  requests  for  extension  work  deviated  somewhat  from 
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the  old-time  progran.   The  failure  of  a  number  of  "b.anks  and  inadequate  finances 
Dpck  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  retarded  the  progress  teing  made  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  outfit.   The  problem  confronting  all  range  sheep  operators  was 
to  operate  on  an  economical  "basis.   The  practice  of '  shed  lambing,  followed  so 
extensively  in  Idaho,  was  abandoned  entirely  by  some  outfits  and  partially  by 
others.   This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  of  early 
lajnbs  shipped.   In  June  1931  there  were  1195  cars  of  Idaho  lambs  shipped.   In 
June  1932  there  were  but  636. 

Sheep  production  costs  were  again  assembled  by  the  cost-of-prodtiction- 
cbmmittee  of  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers'  Association.   The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  six  range  sheepmen  and  one  extension  ajiimal  husbaniman. 
Each  committeeman  maJces  a  statement  of  the  yearly  operations.   Jorms  are  also 
given  to  selected  members  of  the  wool  growers'  association,  who  also  turn  in 
their  statements,  which  are  then  put  together,  totaled,  and  averaged.   This 
gives  results  that  are  more  by  the  questionnaire  form  than  by  actual  detailed 
survey  figures.  As  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods  the  range  cattle  figures  ■ 
are  more  accurate. 

The  sheep  figures  are 'more  complicated  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  methods  of  range  sheep  production.   In  the  shed 
lambing  system  there  is  more  expense  for  labor,  equipment,  and  winter  feed  than 
in  the  range  lambing  system.   A  report  of  the  cost  of  the  two  combined  gives 
a  figure  that  is  an  average  of  the  two  system.s. 

Recommendations  of  the  different  comm.ittees  are  as  follows: 

1.  Shed  lambing  has  been  practiced  in  sections  where  the  winter  feed  is 
expensive  and  the  summer  range  is  good.   It  is  profitable  only  in  areas  where 
the  winter  feed  is  abundant  and  cheari. 

2.  Hay  ha.s  been  fed  in  too  large  quantities.  Until  last  winter  the  ewes 
acquired  wasteful  habits,  often  wasting  half  the  hay.  The  reports  of  some  mem- 
bers show  an  a.llowance  of  9  to  10  pounds  of  hay  per  ewe  per  day.  This  is  twice 
the  amount  of  ha,y  neec.ed. 

The  genera,l  trei^d  of  range  sheep  production  is  to  the  old-time  system,  of 
operating  in  a  way  to  have  a  high  percentage  of  loss  of  cheap  ewes  rather  than 
to  incur  heavy  e3cpense. 

G-razing  Season,  1932:   Following  the  hard  winter  the  range  feed  was  good, 
though  the  fall  was  dry.   However,  the  water  sux)ply  remained  ample  so  that  the 
sheep  were  held  out  unLil  the  close  of  the  year.   The  lambs,  both  fat  and 
feeders,  were  heavy,  thrifty  and  in  good  condition. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  lambs  marketed  the  last  eight  years  when 
market  data  have  been  secured  are  as  follows:   19?1— 32  were;   Summer  range, 
73.53  percent;  fall  pastures,  13.77  percent;  winter  feed  lots,  12.70  percent. 

Purebred  Shee-p  Industry:   A  range  industry  creates  a  constant  demand 
for  good,  purebred  sheep.   To  meet  this  has  been  established  a  purebred  sheep 
industry  on  the  Idaho  farms.   As  the  range  sheep  are  standardized,  the  demand 
is  for  certain  breeds,  ranking  in  the  order  of:  Hampshires,  Fnite  Faced  Cross 
Breds,  of  the  long  wool  Eambouillet  types,  including  the  so-called  Panamas  and 
Columbias;  and  the  Suffolks,  Rambouillets ,  Corriedales,  Lincolns,  Cotswolds 
and  Roraneys . 

In  the  range  ewes  is  always  a  lajrge  proportion,  ranging  from  50  to  100    , 
percent,  of  Ranbouillet  blood.   The  range  type  is  a  large,  rugged,  smooth, 
good  boned,  open  faced  ewe.   In  Idaho  it  is  desired  that  this  type  Rambouillet 
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"be   crossed  with  the  long  wool  "breeds  of  cross  bred  rams.   This  gives  a  ewe 
th:-i,t  ^nny  'be  rated  as  a  typical  Idaho  ran'-^e  ewe.   The  early  lambing  outfits  use 
'bl;),ck  faced  r.Tuns  to  produce'  mutton  lambs  that  are  to  be  sent  to  market  and  re- 
placed by  white  faced  ewe  lambs  bought  from  the  late  lambing  outfits  in  Idaho 
or  adjoining  states. 

Good  purebred  rams  are  generally  used,  so  that  the  purebred  industry  has 
been  thriving.   The  standard  buck  herd  for  a  range  band  of  ewes  is  25  head  of 
yearlings-,  or  50  head  of  ram  lambs.-  '      , 

At  the  present  time  range  sheep  are  decreasing  in  number,-  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  a  surplus  of  purebred  rams.   This  resulted  in  lower  1932 
prices,  with  a  surplus  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  purebred  industry  exists  oh  so  large  a  scale  that  mucn  intensive 
and' constructive  extension  work  could  be  done  if  time  permitted.   The  main 
work  has  been  with  the  ram  sale  committee  of  the  Idaho  Wool  G-rowers,  in 
putting  on  the  State  sales.   Two  are  held  annually,  an  early  sale  for  the 
early  lambing  sections,  and  a   late  sale  for  the-  late  lambing  sections. 

S.  I".  Rinehart 
Boise 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Sheep;   The  sheep  industry  of  the  county  is  considerably  more  important 
than  is  the  beef  cattle  industry.   In  so  far  as  the  owners  of  range  sheep  are 
concerned,  the  work  seems  to  be  pretty  well  organized' and  rather  satisfactorily 
handled;  however,  the  several  thousand  head  of  ewes  that  are  found  in  farm 
flocks  are' very  poorly  managed  and  there  is  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  work  to  be  done  in  this  field.  A  foundation  for  such  improvement  has 
been  laid  during  the  past  summer.      ' 

Grazing;   There  is  justifi'^ation  for  farmers  to  keep  a  small  farm  flock 
of  farm  sheep  due  to  the  abundance  of  fall  and  winter  feed  in  normal  ^; ears;  in 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  something  of  a  problem  to  handle  these  flocks  during 
the  three  summer  months.   During  the  past  season  1700  ewes  were  assembled  into 
two  herds  and  put  on   leased  range.   The  practice  was  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
since  the  type  of  range  was  not  suited  altogether  to  the  -production  of  a  first- 
class  mutton  lamb. 

At  the  present  time  the  agent  is  working  on  the  problem  of  securing  a 
forest  reserve  privilege  for  a  group  herd.   Attempting  to  carry  group  herds  on 
the  national  forest  has  proved  disappointing  in  past  years;  however,  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  agent  to  the  forest  supervisor  seems  to  overcome  many  of  the 
objections  which  have  grown  out  of  past'  experiences ,  and  the  plan  has  been 
very  favorably  received  by  the  Forest  Service  people.   The  agent  has  had  the 
assurance  from  the  supervisor  that  the  proDoation  will  be  tried  during  the 
1933  season. 

Briefly  the  plan  is:  A  group  representing  the  total  number  of  ewes  to 
be  ranged  will  organize  and  appoint  a  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  will 
deal  with  the  forest  people  as  an  individual  owning  the  herd.   Representing 
the  committee,  he  will  be  responsible  for  managing  the  herd,  paying  fees,  and 
„||,  so  forth.   No  individual  will  own  a  grazing  right,  but  the  right  will  belong 
to  the  group.   If  an  individual  disposes  of  his  sheep  he  can  not  barter  away 
a  range  privilege  with  them;  the  association  would  sira-ply  fill  in  with  some 
other  owner  acceptable  to  them.   The  members  must  agree  to  be  governed  by 
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certain  regulations'  with  respect  to  iDreed  and  qxi.ility  of  .rams  used,'-  time  of 
iDreedin^,  a,nd  so-  forth. 

^       Chase  Kearl    '  '       ' 
•     ■       Preston 

1933  ■  -  .,  " 

CariTpou  County  A^^ricultural  A^ent;  ,  ,    ■  ■     .;:;v.  ■';: 

Sheep  !Feedin^';  Some  work  has  "been  done  in  cooperation  with  'E.  M.  Uorris, 
of  the  A. CM,,  on  the  use  of  mo  no -calcium  phos-ohate  for  supplying  calcium  and 
phosphorus  to  the  ration,  with  the.  idea  of  "better  mineral  halance  to  the  diet, 
preventing  dirt  eating,  and  hastening  maturity.  The  mono-calcium  phosphate  is 
mixed  with  salt  in  the  proportions  of  3  :  7  and  the  livestock  have  free  access 
to  the  mixture  at  all  times.  One  flock  of  lamhs  on  "beet  fields  which  received 
this  minera,l  mixture  seemed  to  he  doing  very  well. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Budd  Weaver,  J.  S.  Lau,  H.  L.  Finch  and  A.  J.  Knollin 
to  feed  the  ewes  this  mineral  mixture  through  the  gestation  period  in  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  lamhs  from  having  depraved  appetites  and  eating  dirt  and  wool 
which  kills  them. 

Fred  A.  Finch 
Soda/ Springs 


1934 


O'Neill  County  Agricultural  Agent : 


Range  Sheep:   According  to  the  1930  census,  Oneida  County  had  166  grow- 
ers who  owned. 50, 299  head  of  sheep.  Approximately  2/3  of  these  owners  own 
small  farm  flocks  and  l/3  of  the  numher  are  range-  sheepmen.   Perhaps  75^  of 
the  sheep  are  ov/ned  "by  ranas  outfits.   The  range  sheeiomen  graze  their  flocks 
on   the  Carihou  Nati-jiial  Forest  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Cache  National' 
Forest  and  public  domain  of  Oneida  County.   These  hands  winter  in  the  Malad 
Valley,  Snake  River  Valley,  and  on  the  Nevada  and  Utah  Deserts. 

The  Carihou  Forest  Range  is  in  the  high  mountains  and  produces  good, 
fat  market  lamhs.   The  ranges  in  Oneida  County  produce  good  early  range  hut 
it  dries  out  during  t'le   summer,  thus  producing  a.  high  percentage  of  feeder 
lamhs.   Tnis  year  heing  exceptionally  dry,  there  was  a  high  percentage  of 
feeder  lamhs. 

When  the  emergency  sheep  purchase  program  hecame  effective  in  Septem- 
ber, the  large  flocks  were  on  the  summer  range  in  Carihou  County.   A  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  all  sheepm.en  explaining  the  program  and  encouraging  them 
to  list  their  sheep. 

J.  C.  Ward  was  appointed  appraiser.   A  quota  of  3,000  sheep  was  granted 
the  County;  a  schedule  was  arranged  and  appraisals  were  made.   All  sheep  with 
sufficient  flesh  for  canning  were  accepted  for  shipment. 

D.  E.  Warren 
Malad 

Animal  Husbandry  gpecialist: 

Range  SHeex) ;   Following  an  open  winter  and  an  early  spring  came  a  dry 
summer  and  fall,  which  affected  the  sheep  industry  in  various  ways  according 
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to  local  conditions  and  lam'&ing  time.  As  the  wintef 'was  open  and  spring  very 
early,  shed  lajnlDing' conditions' "were  ideal.  In  some  cases  at  the  time  of  shed 
lambing  the  grass  in  the  sage  "brush  was  so  good  that  instead  of  lamhing  in 
sheds  the  ewes  were  taken  oiit  to  lamh  on  grass.  These  early  lamhs,  and  those 
that  had  good  forest  reserve,  were  up  to  average.  Where  the  ranges  were  dry, 
many  of  the  lamhs  were  stunted.  Range  lamhing  conditions  were  difficult, 
mostly  hecause  df  a  scarcity  of  water. 

Early' in  the  year  sheep  were  not  a  "basic  commodity,  a.nd  assignment  to 
the  corn- hog  program  prevented  the'  usual  intensive  work  with  the  sheep  indus- 
try.  The  result  was  that  the  continuing  projects  were  kept  up,  but  there  was 
less  field  work  with  the  sheep  than  usual. 

The  cost  of  production  committee  completed  ten  years'  work  and    : 
estimated  tla,e   avera,ge  expense  of  operating  a  range  sheep  outfit.   In  six  of 
the  ten  years  sheep  made  a  profit,  while  in  four  the  yearly  operation  showed  a 
loss.   On  the  whole,  the  range  sheep  industry  is  somewhat  precarious  and 
speculative.  Profits  are  apt  to  be  very  high  or  losses  very  heavy,  thus 
differing  from  the  range  cattle  industry,  where  profits  have  not  been  as  high 
or  losses  as  hea-vy. 

During  the  ten  years  that  cost  of  production  records  have  been  kept,  the 
relative  returns  of  the  two  systems,  shed  lambing  and  range  lajnbing,  have 
varied  greatly.   In  the  early  part  of "the  records  the  early  summer  prices  were 
so  much  better  than  the  late  summer  prices  that  shed  lambing  was  more  profit- 
able.  However,  the  ten-year  average  shows  the  two  systems  to  have  nearly  the 
same  average  net  return. 

The  year  of  1934  was  very  unusual,   Wintering  cbsts  were  the  lowest  on 
record,   IThere  there  was  winter  range  available,  it  was  not  necessary  to  feed 
hay.   Pasture  and  range  were  fully  utilized  and  the  amount  of  hay  fed  in  any 
section  was  much  below  the  average.   Spring  was  early,  but  the  water  supply 
on  the  spring  range  was  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  heavy 
expense  for  water.   The  majority  of  outfits  had  to  haul  water  to  the  ewes  on 
the  range.  Fnere  this  was  done  the  lambs  did  well,  gaining  much  fq^ster  and 
going  on  the  market  in  better  condition  than  in  the  outfits  where  the  ewes 
and  lambs  were  trailed  to  wa„ter. 

Drought  Sheep;   Intensive  work  in  the  sheer)  industry  started  on 
September  16,  when  orders  were  received  to  start  buying  sheep  under  the  emer- 
gency program.  Previous  to  this  date  but  little  time  had  been  given  to  the 
sheep  industry.   Prom  this  time  oh  to  the  close  of  the  year  (November  30), 
the  sheep  buying  progr.am  required  practically  full  time. 

Most  of  the  outfits  were  short  of  the  number  of  ewes  listed.   This  was 
due  mostly  to  heavy  losses  on  the  sujiimer  range.   Generally,  an  outfit  that 
had  listed  sheep  sold  all  their  sale  ewes  to  the  Government.   There  was  a  de- 
mand from  and  some  sales  of  old  ewes  to  the  farm  trade.   Late  in  the  buying 
program  the  packer  demand  for  old  ewes  was  strong,  the  packers  out-bidding 
the  Government,   Sheepmen  were  encouraged  to  sell  to  the  private  trade,  but 
many  would  not,  preferring  to  take  part  in  the  Government  program. 

Purebred  Sheex):   In  the  range  area  the  breeds  and  type  of  the  purebreds 
will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  type   and  bre'eding  of  the  range  sheep.   In  the 
Idaho  range  sheep,  Eambouillet  blood  predominates,  though  the  popular  range 
ewe  is  a  crossbred  of  the  Rambouillet  and  long  wool,  or  the  come-back  type. 
To  secure  the  latter,  large  numbers  of  white-faced' crossbred  rams  of  the 
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Lincoln-RajnlDOtiille't ,  Cotswold-Ram'bouillet ,  or  Romney-Ram'bouillet  are  used. 
The  demand  for 'rams  Of 'this  type,  has  "been  so  strong  that  an  effort  has  l^een 
made  to  dev'eiop'ya' t)reed  of' the  crosslDred  .type,  such  as  the  Columlsia  and  Panama, 

In  Idaho  the  sheep  ranges,, are  generally  good.   Winter  feed  is  a'bun- 
dant .  As  a  result,  a  large  pa'rt  of  the  range  industry  is  conducted  to  produce 
"black-faced  lamlDs  to  sell  on  the  market,   Fnen  tlack-faced  rams  are  used  the 
general  custom  is  to  try  to  replace  the  "breeding  ewes  with  white-faced  cross- 
"bred  or  quarter-"blood  ewe  laml)s.   Of  late  years,  there  has  "been  more  and. more, 
a  tendency  to  use  enough  white-faced  rams  to  produce  sufficient  ewe  lam"bs  for 
replacement  purposes.  '  Ihe  white-faced  rams  are  used  later  in  the  season  than 
the  "black  faces.   Sheepmen  differ  as  to  the  mefnod  of  using  the  white-faced 
rams;  hence  there  are  two  ^'general  customs: 

1.  The  l)lack-faced  rams  are  turned  into  the  "bands  "between  August  20 
and  Septem"ber  30  and  kept  in  for  a  period  of  from  30  to  40  days.   Late  in 
Novem"ber  or  early  in  Decem"ber,  \/hite-faced  rams  are  turned  into  the  "bands, 
Fhen  lam"bing  time  comes  the  ewes  that  did  not  lajn"b  early  are  put  in  a  separate 
"band  and  sent  out  to  lam"b  on  grass.   The  wethers  are  kept  as  feeder  lam"b&  and 
the  ewes  held  for  replacement  purposes. 

2.  A  "band  of  the  older  e'.ves  is  made  up  when  the  "breeding  "bands  are.;-  ... 
sorted.  Black-faced  rams  are  used  early  with  fne  "bands  of  younger  ewes,  —  .-- 
while  white-faced  rams  are  used  on  the  older  ewes.  T"ne  w"Jiite-faced  lamlDs  may 
"be  shed-lambed,  "but  usually  come  a  month  later  t"han  the  "black-faced  lamts,  or 
"breeding  may  "be  deferred  until  late  in  the  season  and  fne  old  ewes  lam"bed  on 
grass . 

A  few  outfits  are  "beginning  to  make  up  the  "bands  for  producing  their 
ewe  lam"bs  "by  selection  of  those  of  certain  type  and  with  heavier  sheari-ng 
qualities,  "but  the  general  tendency  is  to  follow  one  of  the  first  two  systems 
and  cull  the  ewe  lam"bs  closely. 

Difficulty  in  "being  a'ble  to  purchase  ewe  lam"bs  of  the  desired  type 
and  "breeding  is  "brinrjing  a.'bout  mere  and  more  of  a  tendency  to  produce  suffi- 
cient ewe  lambs  to  maintain  fne  num"bers.   This  is  influencing  the  demand  for 
w'nite-faced  rai'ns.  However,  t"ne  "black-faced  rams  are  most  generally  used.   Of 
the  pure"bred  sheep  in  the  State,  76  per  cent  are  of  t"he  mutton  "breeds,  w"nile 
"but  24  per  cent  are  of  the  white-faced  "breeds.   There  are  approximately  twice 
as  many  "black- faced  rams  as  white-faced  rams  in  use. 

Among  the  long-wool  "breeds  the  Lincoln,  Cotswold  and  Romney  are  all 
used,  each  still  holding  a  place.  At  the  present  time  the  Lincoln  is  most 
highly  regarded,  with  the  Romney  second. 

The  1934  demand  started  out  strong.   Large  num"bers  of  yearling  ewes 
were  on  hand.  Most  of  these  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  men  w"no  make  a 
practice  of  "buying  ewe  lam"bs  and  selling  yearling  ewes  to  the  range  trade. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  range  feed  and  fall  pasture,  sheepmen  have  shown 
"but  little  tendency  to  "buy  repl.ncement  ewes.   Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
yearling  ewes  are  on  hand,  it  was  anticipated  t'nat  the  demand  for  rams  would 
"be  strong.  As  a  result  the  early  sales  were  good.   At  the  time  of  the  early 
sale  held  on  August  15,  the  demand  was  strong  and  all  rams  offered  seld  readily 
at  good  prices.   By  the  time  'the  National  sale  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on 
Septem"ber  11  and  12,  it  was  evident  that  the  marketing  of  old  ewes  would  "be 
exceptionally  heavy  in  an  effort  to  reduce  fne  sheep  population  to  the  fall 
and  winter  feed. 
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When  the  late  fall    sale  of   the   Idaho   Association  was  held  in  Pocatello   on 
Octoher  13,    the  ewes  were  leaving        the      State   at   the  rate  of  4,000  per   day. 
The   late  lamhing  districts   are   in   the  higher  altitudes  of   the   State,   where   the 
drought  was  more   serious   than  in  the   early  larnljing  districts.      Ewe  hands  v/ere 
heing  reduced  to   such  an  extent   that   tlie  majority  of   outfits  had  enough  old  rams 
on  ha^nd  for   this  year's  hreeding.      The   result  was   that   the   sale  was  very  diffi- 


cult,   v/ith  prices  low, 


E.    E.    Rinehart 

State  College  of  Agriculture 

Boise 


1935 


Bannock  County  Agricultural  Agent : 


Sheep  Industry:   Like  the  cattle  industry  the  sheep  have  oenefited 
greatly  "by  the  old  ewe-huying  program,  conducted  during  the  fall  of  1934.   By 
removing  this  surplus,  the  sheepman  has  improved  the  quality  of  his  hands  and 
consequently  is  receiving  a  higher  price  for  mutton  and  v^ool.   Too  many  sheep- 
men had  heen  forced  to  sell  their  ewe  lamhs  and  hold  their  old  ewes  in  order  to 
secure  money  to  continue  operating.   The  ewe  la,m"bs  could  he  sold  hut  the  old 
ewes  had  no  value. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  April  1,  1930,  nujnhered  141,217,  with  370  farms 
reporting.   Bannock  County  sells  915,000  pounds  of  wool  each  year.   The  County 
Agent  plans  to  assist  several  pu:cebred  breeders  in  securing  a  few  outstanding 
animals.   The  large  sheep  operators  buy  good  registered  bucks  but  no  outstand- 
ing purebred  breeders  are  now  in  the  county. 

A  ram  sale  was  held  by  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association  at  Pocatello 
on  October  5,  at  which  the  rams  offered  brought  an  average  price  of  30fo  higher 
than  last  year's  sale.   The  sale  which  was  previously  held  about  the  15th  of 
October  was  moved  ahead  this  year  to  insure  better  weather.   The  weather  was 
good  and  a  large  crowd  attended. 

A.  E.  Duke 
Pocatello 


1936 

Caribou  County  Agricultural_ Agent : 

Sheep  Husbandry:   Thousands  of  ewes  and  lambs  are  grazed  in  Caribou 
County  each  year.   This  County  affords  only  spring,  summer  and  fall  range; 
because  of  the  long,  hard  winters,  practically  all  sheep  are  fed  in  the  lower 
country  during  the  winter  months.   As  a  rule  the  class  of  breeding  ewes  ranged 
in  the  county  are  of  good  quality,  but  in  some  cases  very  little  is  done  to 
select  good  rams.   It  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  type  and  quality  of  the 
rams  when  the  lambs  are  delivered  for  shipment. 

The  year  1936  was  a  very  peculiar  one  for  the  sheepmen.  G-enerally  the 
wool  sold  for  about  30  cents,  some  old  clips  being  cleaned  up  at  that  figure, 
which  was  a  good  price.   The  lamb  market  was  rather  erratic  with  a  good  price 
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for   tops   and  a  he.avy  cut-"back  as  feeders.      Sandreds   of   lambs   that  vrould  have 
ordinarllv   topped  the  jria,rket  were   sold  as  feeders  or  kept  for  further  finish- 
in^;.      According  to   E.    J.   Pickren,    Station  Agent,    there  were  only  425  cars  of 
ewes   and  lam'os   shipped  from   Soda  Springs,   which  was   a  decrease  of   ahout   thirty 
percent  from  last  year. 

Purebred  ?lock  Management:      Caribou  County  has   several  good  flocks  of 
purebred  Hampshires.      All   except   H.    L.    Pinch's   are   the  results  of  4-H  Club 
projects.      Each  year  these  men  who   have   a  few  purebreds  a,re  given  assistance 
in  disposing  of  their  rams.      This  year   the   demand  for  rarns  was  good  and  the 
owners  had  little   trouble   in  disposing  of   their  lambs. 

Selecting  Range  Lambs:     Sach  year  the  co"'anty  agent  has  nijimerous  requests 
from  different   sheei:)men  to   help  locate   and  select  range  rams.      Joe   Sia.nz,    a 
local   sheepman,    wa,s   assisted  in  selecting  40  range   rams   at   the  Focatello  ram 
sale.      Mrs.    Dave  I>ijbr,cn  of  Wayan  was  also   assisted  in  purchasing  some  rams. 

G-.    v7.    Cleveland 

Soda  S-orings 


Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Sheep:   There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  sheep  enterprise 
during  this  sea.son,  and  especially  in  the  nmnber  of  sheep  that  will  be  shorn 
and  lambs  sold  d^'uring  the  summer  of  1937.   Daring  the  season  of  1935  there  were 
contracted  and  marketed  through  the  Jefferson  County  Wool  G-rcwers  '  Association, 
aroiond  19,000  fleeces.   The  contract  for  the  1937  clip  has  already.'-  been  m8,de 
and  the  associa.tion  has  sold  27,500  fleeces  at  a  contract  price  of  34^^  per 
pound.   This  contract  ha,s  been  over-subscribed,  and  the  pool  secretary  has  to 
date  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  fleeces,  whose  owners  desire  to  sell  them, 
through  this  medium.   There  are  very  few  large  growers  in  this  pool  and  the 
entire  clip  is  sold  as  ranch  wool  with  a  large  number  of  small  growers  having 
flocks  of  from  5  to  25  sheep. 

L.  M.  Williams 

Rigby 

•  MOlTTAwA 


1034 


Animal  Husbandjry  Specialir. t : 

Sheep  Management;   Visits  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State  reveal 
the  various  conditions  under  which  flocks  must  be  handled  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults.  The  lambing  season  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  generally  d^uring 
February  and  March  for  the  purebred  flocks,  and  March,  April  and  May  for  the 
grade  range  sheep.   Regardless  of  the  month  the  lambs  are  born,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  a  hea.vy  snow  storm.   Sheepmen  have  used  various  means  of  con-  . 
structing  shelters  to  take  care  of  their  sheep  during  a-n  emergency.   Temporary 
sheds  constructed  on  a  south  slope  where  good  draina^ge  is  available  are  prob- 
ably the  best.   Canva.s-covered  sheds  are  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
Montana.   If  these  could  be  located  in  a  sheltered  place,  it  is  quite  possible 
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that   they  would  he  more   economical    than   the  wooden   structures  now   in  use. 
Sheepmen  on  the  open  pr'ai-rie  ranges  used  the   same  lamhing  dates   as   those   in 
the  western  part  of   the   State  for   the  purehred  sheep,    and  mostly  May  lamhing 
for  ran,:;G  flocks.      Usually/  very  little    shelter  is  provided  for  the  range  flocks. 
Some  few  individuals  use   the   tepoes  for   the  ewe   and  her  nov^r-horn  larah.      Men  v<fho 
have  used  these   tepoes  claim  that   they  have   saved  enough  lamhs   during  the  first 
storm  to  pay  for  all  of   their   tepees.      They  use   100   to   150  tepees  for  a  hand 
of   sheep.      From  the   sanitary   standpoint   these  will  prohahly  he   a.s  good  equip- 
ment  as  can  he   secured.      The  well-constructed  large   sheep   sheds   are  a  source 
of   infection  for  all  kinds  of   ailments   that  may   strike   the   lainhs  Vi'hen  they  are 
first  horn.      It  has  heen  reported  that  one  rnan  in  Glaxior  County  lost   60  per- 
cent of  his   lamh   crop   in  one    sea.son.      This,    of   course,   was   an  extreme   case 
under  the  old  shed- type  of   lamhing. 

Smergoncy  Feeding;      Winter  in  Gallatin  County:      The  good  sheep  man  pre- 
pares for   an  emergency  hy  having  a  supply  of   concentrates   to   feed  in  case   of   a 
storm  which  covers   the  ground  ?/ith  snow.      The  concentrates  used  for   these 
emergencies   are   cottonseed,    linseed  a.nd   soybean  cakes    (nut    size),    dried  molas- 
ses heet  pulp  pellets,    commercial  cuhes,    and  corn.      These   can  all  he  fed  on  the 
snow.      The    small  grains   -are   sometimes  used  hut  must  he   fed  in  troughs.      The 
feed  that   is    the   cheapest   is   the   one   that   is  recommended*      One-fourth  pound  of 
concentrate  per  ewe  per  day  is  generally  enough.    • 

Sheep  Branding:      The   sheep  hranding  demonstrations    started  in  1933  with 
sheep  hranding  paste  furnished  hy  C.   V.   Whalin  in  charge  of  Livestock,    Meat 
and  Wool  Division,    U.    S.    D.    A. ,   was   carried  over   into   1934.      The  plan  was   to 
run  a  scouring  demonstration  to   see   if   this  material  would  scour  out  under   the 
ordinary   scouring  methods.      The   demonstration  was   a  complete   success   a,s  far  as 
the   scouring  element  wa.s  concerned,    as   all  hrands  were  completely   scoured  out 
of   the  wool  hofore  the   sheep  were   shorn.      This  material  might  he  used  to   a 
good  advantage   if   the   sheep  were  hranded  two   or   three   times  per  year. 

I.   M-.    C.    Anderson 
Sozera-an 

1935 

Animal   Hushandry  Specialist; 

Flushing  Ewes;      The  prohlem  of  flushing  ewes   is  one   that   is  hofore   the 
sheepmen  at   this   timiO  of   the  yua.r. 

Years  like   the  present,   when   the   ranges  are   exceptionally  dry,    the 
range  man  may  have  a  little   difficulty  in  securing  the  right  kind  of  r.ange  for 
his  ewes   during  the  hreeding  season.      Many   sheepmen  ha„ve  found  it  a  good  prac- 
tice  to   use   some   concentrate   in  lieu  of   the  green  pasture.      As   to  which  is   the 
hest   concentrate  for   this  purpose   is   rather   douhtful.      It   is  nearly   Impossihle 
to  feed  small  grains  on  the  range  hecause  of  the   inconvenience  and  expense  of 
providing  feed  troughs.      A  concentrate   in  the  form  of   cuhes,   pellets,    or 
sheep-size   cottonseed  or   linseed  cake   seems   to   he   the  most  practical. 

The   amount  of   concentrate  required  depends   somewhat  upon  the   roughages 
availahle.      Good  results  have  heen  attained  hy  feeding  one-fourth  of   a  pound 
of   concentrate  per  ewe   daily.      Sometimes  when  the   range   is   a  very   short   and 
dry  one,    the   concentrate   is  fed  at   the  .i-ate  of   three-quarters  of  a  pound  daily. 
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Some   sheepmen  have  reported  shortening  their  lajiioing   sea.son  as  much 
as  one  week  hy   the  use  of  one-third  a  po"'and  of  "barley  per   ewe   daily.      This 
shortening  of    the  lanhing   seasons  nal-ces  a  Lioro  uniforrn  Isiah   crop,   v^fhich  v;ill 
demand  a  higher  price  v/hen  shipped  to  market. 

I.   M.    C.    Anderson 

Bozeaan 

KSW  LEXIGO 
1932 


Hidalgo    County  Agricultural   Agent:  '      . 

Bloodless   Castratiozi:      A  total  of   160  kids  v;ere   castrated  with  a  Russell 
instruraent.      Instea.d  of  y;orking  the  kids  on  the   ground,    the   agent   and  Mr.   Ewing 
stood  in  a  pit  used  for  collecting  nohair,    ahout  3  feet   deep, with  a  plarJc  sur- 
face on  which  to   operate,    v/hich  gave   the   same   effect   o.s  having  the  kids  placed 
on  a  plank   tahle   3  feet   in  height.      This  gai'-e  a  convenient  height  for  working. 
The  kids  were   securely  held.  .   The   instrument  was  placed  over   the   cord,    the   end 
of    the   lower  handle  placed  on  the  plarJ.<:,    and  the  upper  handle   closed  down  upon 
the   lower.      The   instr-cur.ent  ws.s   thus   held  securely,    and  the  work  was  not   tiring 
on  the  operators'    hands. 

After  wea.ning,    30   aays  later,    the  kids  were   turned  with  ^another  hand  of 
nannies, -this  during  the  "breeding   season.      The   effectiveness  of   the   castration 
can  he   judged  hy  the  fact   that,    out   of  a   total   of   160  huck  kids  operated  on, 
only  one  vi?as  observed  to   he  working  during   the  next  month.      The   agent   examined 
a  good  share  of   the  kids   operated  on,    and  is   convinced  that   the  method  is 
highly   saccessft)-l.      Comparison  of  these  kids  with   the  control   lot,    kids  from 
another  'oand  helonging  to   Mr.   Swing,    castrated  and  weaned  under   the  prevailing 
system  of  management,    hut   otherwise  handled  in  the    same  way  and  on  similar 
range,    show   a  ma,rked  difference   in   size   and  vigor   in  favor  of   the  hloodless 
castration  lot . 

L.    C.   Brown 
Lordshurg 

ORa&ON 

"■      "'  1934 


Gilliam  County  Agricul tural   Agent : 

Sheep  Docking:      A  "Surdizzo"   marking  tool  was  oDtained  from  the   College 
at   the   request   of  one   or  tivo    sheepmen  and  demonstrations  of   its  use  made  on 
flocks  owned  hy  C.   K.   Barker  and  Alex   Hardie.      four  hundred  head  of   lamhs  were 
marked  for  Barker  and  500  for   Hardie.      Both  of   these   individuals  reported  that 
they  ha.d  no    losses  whatsoever  from  marking  v;hen   they  ordinarily  would  ha,ve 
lost   one   or  tYio  percent   of   the   lamhs  marked.      They  hoth  reported,    howevoir, 
that   15  or  20  lamhs   showed  signs  of    "stagginess"   at  marketing  time,    although 
the  huyers   did  not   cut   hack  any  of   these   animals. 
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A  similar  demonstration  on  800  lambs  which  were   docked  with  the 
"Burdizzo"    and  marked  in   the  iisual  way  was  ma.de  with  Ed  Russel   of   Condon. 
Many  of   these   lamhs .were    several  weeks  older  than  they   should  have  heen  for 
proper   docl-dng  and  markin.?;.      Mr.   Hussel   reported  far  less  than  a  normal  loss 
due   to   less  bleeding  from  the  olo eking  operation. 

R.    M.   McKennon 


Condon 


1935 


Lake  County  Agricultural  Agent: 


Bummer  Lambs :      That  bummer   lambs   can  be   gr.'afted  on  ewes  by  rubbing 
kerosene  on  the,  ewes  lips  and  under  her   jaw  and  also   on  the   lamb   to  be   adopted, 
has  been  demonstrated  as  practical  by  Ed  Bosbyshell,    Dry  Creek  woolgrower,    and 
S.   R.    Hanson,   West   Side  v/oolgrov/er.      These  men  are  urging  other  woolgrowers 
to   give   this  practice   a  trial  as  much  time   and  energy  has  been  lost   in  the 
past  by   sheepmen  in  fastening  fresh  pelts  from   dead  l^jribs  on  bummers. 

Seven  hundred  sixteen  bummer  la.mibs  belonging  to  Roy  Chandl'.jr,    Crooked 
Creek  v;oolgrower,   were   doing  especi-ally  well  when  checked  by  the   county  a,gent 
on  June  7.      After  serious  loss  of   approximately  850  head  of   ewes   in  a  storm 
the   latter  part  of  Hay,   Mr.    Chandler  requested  e^dvice   as   to   how  best   to   care 
for  and  feed  the  remaining  bum.mer   lambs.      A  grain  mixture   consisting  of  two 
sacks   of  rolled  barley,    1   sack  of  rolled  oats   and  10  percent  oil  meal  was 
recommended.      Mr.    Chandler    started  immediately   to   feed  the   lambs  on  this 
mixt-uxe  and  results   have  proved  highly   satisf a.ctory . 

Victor  W.    Johnson 

Lakevie'w 

UTAH 
1933 
Beaver  County  Agricul t_\ir .al__  Ag_e nt : 

Sheep  Trend:   During  the  past  three  years  the  farm  sheep  business  in 
Beaver  County  has  taken  a  decided  trend  toward  a  concentra.tion  of  flocks  into 
cooperatives  and  mailing  a  range  flock  which  is  run  on  the  public  domain  most 
of  the  year.   This  system  has  developed  from  three  major  causes: 

Eiret,  the  extreme  feed  shortage  of  1931  made  necessary  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  feed  raised  at  hom.e  for  stock  that  could  not  be  ta.ken  from  the 
farm.   Farm  sheep  offered  the  best  cpDortunity  to  utilize  the  public  domain. 

Second,  liver  fluke  was  mt?i:ing  such  inroads  into  some  farm^  flocks, 
that  it  was  im.pr,a.ct:.cal  to  attempt  to  hold  sheep  in  some  of  the  badly  in- 
fested area. 

Third,  the  price  of  sheep  and  v7ool  was  so  1ot>/  that  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  hold  them  on  the  farm  lands.   The  farm  sheep  were  forced  to  the 
open  rajige  either  through  lease,  sale,  or  cooperative  herding. 

Disease  Control:   Assistance  was  given  in  the  control  of  lip  a.nd  leg 
.ulceration  affecting  two  herds  of  3,000  sheep  on  the  winter  range.   The  State 
Livestock  inspector  v/a.s  called  in  on  this  case  since  it  was  a  conta.^ious 
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disease  and  ten  other  herds  in  the  vicinity  were  in  danger  of  contracting    •■ 
the  disease.   All  affected  individuals  were  taken  from:  the  range  and  given 
treatment  until  the  disea,se  cleared  up. 

Lew  Mar  Price 

Eeaver 

1936 
Director 

Sheep  and  Wool :   The  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  Utah  is  a.  major  agri- 
cultural project.   Only  3.1  percent  of  the  area  of  the  State  has  heen  plowed 
so  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the  State  is  left  to  yield  as  grazing  land 
if  it  yields  at  all.   This  land  is  so  positioned  in  elevation  as  to  give  hoth 
winter  and  summer  range  ¥/hich  offers  an  ideal  position  for  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry. 

The  numher  of  sheep  in  the  State  ranges  from  ahout  2 i 500, 000  to 
2,700,000.   All  of  the  sheep  are  grazed  in  the  summer  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  grazed  on  the  desert  area  during  the  winter.   The  marketing  sheep 
that  have  gone  to  the  desert  and  the  checking  of  these  same  animals  when 
sheared  have  demonstrated  a  correlation  hetween  winter  feed  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  wool.   Assistance  has  heen  given  in  wool  marketing  and  in  clear- 
ing the  farm,  pastures  pjid  small  lower  ranges  from  liver  fluke.   Part  of  the 
industry  requires  very  definite  correlation  "between  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try and  the  range. 

The  f^ill  effect  of  the  Taylor  G-razirr  law  is  just  oeing  required  and 
inasmuch  as  the  sheep  arc  held  in  comparatively  small  fields  it  affects  a 
large  nijjnher  of  people.   Attempts  arc  heing  made  in  the  future  for  wool  grad- 
ing and  even  for  scouring  plants.   Sam.ple  work  on  many  individua,l  fleeces  has 
"been  carried  on  with  the  promise  that  in  a  short  time  the  marketing  of  the 
wool  may  "become  an.  important  project  in  this  State. 

William  Peterson 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

Logan 

WASHIITGTOIT 

1935 

Animal   Hus"b.gn.dry  Spe cialist 

Sheep  Grazing:      The  extension  animal  hus"bandi-nan   spent  one   day  in 
Gol"am"bia  County,    Oregon,    to   o"b serve    some  25,000  ewes   and  lam'bs  Y>fhich  are 
"being  pastured  in  this   area  "by   sheepmen  who   reside   in  eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon.      We  were  fortunate   in  "being  a"blo   to   see  a  num'oer  of  "bands  of    sheep 
running  on  this  cut-over   land,   and  we  found  that  "both  the   ewes   and  lam'bs 
seemed  to  "be   doing  very  well,    even  though  the   sheep  had  not  "been  accustomed 
to    such  pasture.      The   sheep   are  run  in  "bands  of  a"bout   1,000  to   1,200  head, 
much  the    same   as  they  are   in  the   forest,    and  are  "bedded  down  wherever   they 
happen  to  "be   each  night   rather  than  using  the    same  hedding  groujid  for   several 
nights.      It  was   interesting  to   note   that   the  owners   had  no    difficulty  with 
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predatory  animals  and  no  troulile  'in  herding  the  sheep  even  in  the  very  roughest 
part  of  the  range,  where  the  ewes  and  lamlDs  would  clim"b  up  and  down  the  hreaks 
and  over  the  logs  and  stiimps  without  any  apparent  unusual  exertion,  and'  seemed 
to  adfipt  thoLnsolvos  almost  as  well  as  goats  v/ould  to  such  an/area. 

I  "believe  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  owners  of  cut-ovor  land,  in 
Western  ?feshington  totalco  note  of  what  is  happening  in  this  a.rea  "because  there 
are  large  areas  of  cut-over  land  in  Western  Washington  that  have  more  grass 
than  Colunihia  Co'onty,  Oregon.   The  forage  that  these  ewes  and  lam"bs  were  eat- 
ing in  Golumhia  County  was  largely  weeds  and  orovj-se,  practically^  no  grass. 
I'irev/ced  is  one  of  the  predominant  forages  on.  the  range,  and  the  sheep  eat 
those  weeds  until  quite  late  in  the  season.   Thoy  were  charging  the  ranchers 
2^   cent's  per  ewe  per  m.onth  for  the  use  of  this  pasture,  no  cha,rge  "being  made 
for  the  lam"bs.   This  is  the  minim.vjn  rate  charged  "by  the  Forest  Service. 

Con  S.  Maddox 

State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman 

WYOMING- 

.    .  1932 

Animal  Hus"bandry  Specialist 

Culling:   Ho  more  fleece  v/oighing  demonstrations  will  he  conducted  in 
the  State,  since  the  demonstrations  carried  on  so  far  have  proven  definitely 
that  the  chute  culling  method  is  fully  as  effective  and  is  very  much  less  ex- 
pensive.  Chute  culling  demonstra,tions  are  "being  given  annually  in  many  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  either  oy  Deaa  Kill  or  "by  the  Extension  Animal  Hus'bandman. 
The  common  method  of  checking  these  demonstrations  is  to  cull  the  hand  of  sheep 
some  time  prior  to  shearing,  marking  out  from,  five  to  ten  percent  (or  whatever 
percentage  the  particular  flock  owner  may  feel  that  he  wishes  to  eliminate 
from  his  flock)  and  marking  these  "light".   At  shearing  tim.e  the  county  agent 
or  animal  hushandman  weighs  a  sufficient  n^omber  of  fleeces  from  the  light 
shearers  and  from  the  hosMj   shearers  to  establish  definite  averages.   In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  determine  rather  accurately  the  increase  in  fleece  weight 
that  is  to  be  expected. 

J.  R.  lleale 

College   of   A^griculturo 

University  of  Wyoming 

La„rfimic 

Campbell  Cp-unty  A^^ri cul tural  Age nt : 

Sheep  C-rading:   $161.86  is  the  present  that  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  with  the  service  of  Dean  J.  A.  Hill  of  the  Wyoming  Agricultural 
College  made  to  Erank  Kane,  sheepm.an  in  the  southern  part  of  Campbell  County 
this  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  Mr.  Kane  was  lined  up  as  one  of  the  cooperative 
demonstrators  working  with  the  Extension  Service  on  the  grading  of  sheep.   In 
the  spring  of  1930  his  sheep  sheared  8^  pounds  average.   The  wool  was  about 
the  average  run  of  wool  for  Campbell  County  and  brought  the  avera„ge  price  that 
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was  paid  at  that  time.   Since  the  spring  of  1930  Dean  Hill,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Extension  Service,  has  oeen  gra.ding  the  ewe  lamhs  each  fall  at  the 
Kane  ranch,  selecting  out  those  that  show  mized  or  half  Dloodwool  and  add- 
ing the  ewes  having  the  host  fleeces  along  with  a  good  constitution  to  the 
"breeding  "band.   This  spring  Mr.  Kane's  sheep  a,veragcd  9.65  pounds  of  wool 
per  fleece  and  this  wool  sold  for  8-^-^  per  pound,  going  direct  to  a  Boston 
mill.   The  "buyer  who  selected  this  wool  stated  that  70  percent  of  it  was  half 
"bloodv/ool"  and  was  certainly  a  very  fine  clip.   Wool  from  neigh"boring  "bands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  sold  at  7  3/8jj^;  therefore,  Mr.  Kane  received 
1  l/8(^  per  pound  more  than  did  some  of  his  neighhoring  sheepmen.   Since  he  had 
14,388  pounds  of  wool  this  premium  of  1  l/8^  per  pound  "brought  him  ■$161.86. 

Dean  J,  A.  Hill  graded  larahs  at  the  Kane  ra.nch  on  Septom"ber  27  and 
stated  at  that  time  he  could  certainly  see  a  oig  improvement  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  ewe  hand  and  th^t  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  larahs  v;as  almost  un- 
holievahle . 

G.  G-.  Clark 

Gillette 

Sheridan  County  iUgri cultural  Agent : 

Wool  Improvement;   The  five-year  fleece  weighing  and  grading  demonstra- 
tion entered  into  v;ith  Paul  Dodd,  Route  2,  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  was  completed 
the  past  summer.   The  original  project  drafted  in  1928  he,d  for  its  goaJ :   To 
increa,se  the  average  fleece  weight  "by  at  least  two  pounds  and  the  lam'b  crop 
"by  5  percent  during  the  next  five  years  by  careful  culling.   This  has  "been 
exceeded  hy  one  and  one-half  pounds,  the  a-^erage  fleece  weight  of  the  "band 
at  the  concluding  phase  of  the  fix^e-year  prograjn  "being  10.7  pounds. 

Standards  the  first  year  were  adopted  follov/ing  the  shearing  of  a  few 
head  to  determiine  raxige  in  weights.   Subsequent  standards  were  determined 
largely  on  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  "band  and  not  in  accordance 
with  original  intentions  of  increa,sing  the  range  one-half  pound  per  year. 

Although  the  sheepmen  of  Sheridan  County  have  not  elected  to  study 
this  demonstration  and  make  use  of  its  teachings  as  much  as  they  might  have, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  cooperator  in  this  project  has  learned  no  little 
in  the  five  years  he  has  cooperated.   Every  yea.r,  except  the  past  one,  the 
hand  has  heen  chute  graded.   In  this  chute  grading  work,  tj'pe  was  considered; 
this,  in  connection  with  the  fleece  weighing  and  grading,  has  resulted  in 
huilding  the  Dodd  flock  up  to  a  "uniform  hand  of  high-grade  Corriedales.   The 
demonstration  ha.s  proven  what  every  sheepman  knows  hut,  in  the  main,  fails 
to  practice,  a,nd  that  is  that  'by   the  elimination  of  the  light  shearers,  the 
average  fleece  v/eight  of  the  hand  can  he  raised  ahove  the  average. 

Ghas.  S.  Llewellyn 
Sheridan,  Courthouse 

1933 

Animal   Hushandry  Speciali st : 

Sheep   Culling:      following  is  a   copy  of  a  typical   letter  from  one  of 
our  cooperator s   in  this  range  flock  grading  project:-  "  i 

"I   have  finished  the  five  years   of  culling  my   sheep  under  the    super- 
vision of  Dean  Hill   of   the   University  of  Wyoming  and  Dick  Jay,    our  ccunty  ageni 
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"There  has  heen  some  work  and  a  "bit   of  trouble   to  keep  the    sheep 
straight,   hut   the  extra  work  was   well  pa/id  for.      I  helieve  every  sheep 
outfit    would  profit  hy  having   this  work  done   to    their   sheep   for   the  cash 
profit   alone.      I    save   in  two    ways,    shearing  hills  a,nd  range,    and  to  put 
it  in  figures   (and  this  time   it  is  not  Just   a  pencil  profit  as  is   the   , 
case   so   often  with  one  of  the  deals  figured  out   on  paper),    I    started  on 
this  joh  with  sheep   that    sheared  less   than   eight  pounds;    in  1931   they 
heat  12  pounds,    and  last  year,    1932,    they  went   over  11^  pounds;    call   it 
a  3 ^  -pound  gain  per  head. 

"My  shearing  hill   wa.s   81   cents  per  head  last  year  and  that    wa.s   the 
going  price  around  here  and  the  average  wool   at   8  pounds  per  head,    or 
ahout   Z<p  per  pound.      I   got   II3   pounds  per  head,    or  2  cents  per  pound  in 
round  figures  for  shearing,    or  I    saved  1    cent  per  pound  on  my  vrool. 

"I  have   to  lease   every  acre   I   run  over,    so   that    is  a  question  of 
per-head  cost.      I  have   raised  my  wool   clip   one-third  without    increasing 
my  range  or   the  nuraher  of   sheep   and  I  have   done  away  with  that  hreed  of 
lungers   and  hare  hellies   that   are   a  sore   eye  to   any  sheep  outfit  and  a 
loss  just  before  green  grass. 

"I  have  lost  176  head  of  sheep    this   winter  and  107  were  lamhs 
and   I   wintered  on   the   same  range  with   the   same   amount   of  hay  I   have 
used  for  10  years   and  not    one    sack  of  grain  or  cake    (Unclo   Sam   counted 
these   sheep);    no    sheds. 

"The  lamhs   off  these   ewes   are  feeder  lamhs  also,    as   well   as   wool 
sheep,    and  I   have   the  figures   for   that.      I    fed   them  at  Ivlinatare,    Nehraska, 
on  corn,    pulp,    alfalfa  hay,    and  salt,    no   ca-ke  or    anything  else,    and  put 
on  over  40  pounds  and  got    shipper  top  for  11    cars   out   of  13  and  packer 
top   for  the   other  two. 

"These    sheep  are   run   on  the  range  like  any  sheep   outfit,    for 
profit,    not   experiment,    and  I    think  culling  is   one  of  the   easiest   ways 
I  know  for  a  sheepman  to   cut   the   expense   account,    get    rid  of   the  para- 
sites.     The  dairyman   and  poultryman  have   oaLled  for  years,    and  I  helieve 
I   will   soon  have  a  hunch  that   vdll   shear  16  pounds  as  a  result   of  culling. 

"It   costs   around  $3   to   run  a  sheep   a  year,    get  a  pair  of   scales 
?,nd  weigh  the   wool   off  a.  hare  helly  and  see  what   she   shea-rs-^tTro   or  three 
pounds.     You  would  have  to  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pound  for   that    wool 
to  pay  her  hoard,    aJid   I  het   she  hasn't  got   a  lamh .      Think   it   over,    14 
pounds  off  the  ewe  that  pays  her  hoard.      Get   rid  of  that  kind  and  we 
would  have  SO  percent  more   range." 

Corriedale  rams   selected  from  the   flock  of  Malcolm  Moncrieffe 
have  heen  a  potent   factor  in  the   success   of  the  projer^t. 

J.   R.    jMeale 
State   College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  'J^oming 
Laramie 
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Sheep  Diseases 

,.v./V   .ARIZONA 

.,'  l^'.'    ■.'.';  1936     ■        ■■         . 

Animal  HusDa-rxdry  Specialist;  :•..,.:•..■         -  ■ 

Reduction^of  Losses:  Many  requests  for  assistance  relative  to  the 
control  of  parasites  and  diseases  of  sheep  on  farm  pastures  have  been  received 
during  the  year.   These  troubles  have  "been  found  in  the  native  sheep  and  lambs 
recently  shipped  in  from  Texas,  and  New  lyiexico  and. ewes  recently  driven  or 
shipped  in  from  the  ran:rcs  of  Arizona.   In  Maricopa  County  this  problem,  has 
become  of  sufficient  importance  for  a.  tour  and  meeting  in  which  the  .station 
veterinarian  and  staff  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  participated.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  irrigated  pastures  are  becoming  a  source  of  contamina- 
tion to  our  range  sheep.   Some  of  our  range  sheepmen  haye  already  approached 
the  writer  regarding  the  possibility,  of  securing  a.  qus.rantine  a.gainst  outside 
sheep.   The  reply  to  date  has  been  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  prove 
that  such  a  measure  Y/as  inaugurated  in  the  interest  of  health  and  not  v^ith 
the  object  of  restra,int  of  trade.   In  some  sections  there  has  been  a.  notice- 
able interest  in  learning  more  concerning  s^argicr^l  operations,  that  might  be 
performed  on  the  ranches,  such  as  reraova.l  of  eyes  due  to  cancerous  condition, 
removal  and  treatmen.t  of  t\imors,  trea,tment  of  lump  ja^w,  treatm.ent  and  care 
of  wombs.   Several  clin.ics  tha^t  have  been  held  by  the  station  veterinarian 
have  brought  interested  groups  of  considera.hle  size. 

C.  U.  Pickrell 
P.  0.  Box  785 
...     •  .  .   ■  Phoenix 

•  1936 

Butte  County  Agricultural  Agent: 

Disease  of  Sheep;   The  importance  of  several  sheep  diseases  is  incrcasin, 
in  this  p.rea..   Many  herds  have  been  culled  a.s  much  as  10^  of  their  young  ewes 
due  to  a  general  systemic  breakdown,  which  causes  the  ir^fected  animals  to  be- 
come less  and  less  thrifty  over  a  period  of  several  months  until  they  finally 
die  in  a  very  emaciated  condition.   A  post-mortem  quite  often  shows  that  they 
h^ve  a  general  abscessed  condition  in  some  or  a.ll  of  the  abdom.inal  and  tho- 
racic organs.   It  is  contended  b^^  some  that  this  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  con- 
dition brought  about  by  improper  nutrition.   Intestinal  parasites  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  problem,  especially'-  so  with  increased  use  of  irrigated  pa^s- 
tui'es,  but  much  of  the  trouble  attributed  to  parasites  has  been  caused  pri- 
marily ^oy   improper  feeding.   The  most  outstanding  of  these  conditions  are 
ecours  and  unthrif tiness  in  many  sheep  in  irrigated  pastures,  which  ha.ve  in 
many  cases  been  proved  to  be  caused  by  digestive  disturbances  and  not^by 
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parasites,  even  though  parasites  might  "be  present.   This,  in  most  instances, 
can  he  eliminated  hy  feeding  sufficient  amount  of  dry  feeds  with  the  succu- 
lent green  feed. 

E.  P.  Everett 
.  .'  federal  Building 

Oroville 

IDAHO 


1932 


Carihou  County  Agricultural  Agent: 


Sheep  Disease  Control;   Dr.  Sv/anson  of  the  Bureau  of  Anime.l  Industry 
surveyed  local  pastures  for  intermediate  host  of  the  sheep  liver  fluke. 
These  snails,  or  at  least  the  left-ha.nd  snails,  y^rere  found  in  ahundance  along 
the  streams  adjacent  to  Sodr;.  Springs;  however,  none  were  found  near  the  soda 
wa,ter  springs.   Snails  pla.ced  in  water  taken  from  these  springs  died  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  disease  which  causes  the  greatest  losses  and  apparently  the  hard- 
est to  control  is  navel  ill  in  lamhs.   A  recommendation  was  m.ade  "by  Dr.  Huffman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  all  lamhs'  navels  should  he  disinfected 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  carholic  acid,  five  to  ten  percent  solution  of 
carholic  acid.   This  seem.s  to  help  in  some  cases,  hut  seems  of  douhtful  value 
in  others.   A  theory  has  oeen  advanced  hy  Dr.  Huffman  and  Dr.  Sv/anson  that 
this  infection  may  he  entering  the  sheep  throv-gh  the  stump  of  the  tail  after 
docking.   The  disease  has  even  hecn  found  on  range  lamhs  where .disinfecting 
is  almost  impossihle. 

Eaxh  year,  generally  in  March,  reports  come  to  the  agent  of  sheep  heing 
poisoned.   These  sheep  act  in  various  ways  hut  generally  quit  eating,  some- 
times turn  hlind,  and  in  acute  cases  will  fall  over  with  the  head  hent  hack 
and  all  four  feet  together.   Death  occurs  sometimes  within  a  few  hours;  others 
may  lie  in  this  position  for  as  long  as  14  days.   Dr.  Huffman  states  that  this 
trouhle  is  caused  hy  an  a.ccumulation  of^  roughage  in  the  stomach  which  cannot 
he  digested.   It  generally  occurs  in  flocks  where  no  concentra.tes  or  supple- 
mental feed  have  heen  given,   Feeding  sheep  on  lands  where  plenty  of  hrowse  is 
availahle  or  where  a  supplement  of  grain,  such  as  corn  or  harley  where  alfalfa 
hay  is  fed,  or  cottonseed  cake  or  oil  meal  where  native  hay  is  fed,  appears 
to  prevent  this  trouhle.   The  trouhle  is  quite  common  in  Grays  Lake,  where 
some  of  the  hay  is  rather  poor. 

Pred  A.  finch 
Soda  Springs 

MOHTAIIA 

1934 

Teton  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Worms:   Infestation  of  worms  of  a  new  type  was  first  reported  to  the 
county  agent's  office  hy  Al  Udin  on  the  6th  of  July.   Several  thousand  lamhs 
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were   affected  in  the    southwestern  part   of   the   county.      The   county  agent, 
after  a  v/eek's  ohserva-tion  of   conditions,    got   in  touch  with  the  veterinary 
departraent   of   the   Stdte   College   and  asked  theiT   to   send  a  veterinarian  here 
to  work  on  tho   case  as   it   evidently  v;as   something  new  and  very   serious.      That 
depc'oTtir.ent   got   in  touch  with  the   livestock  sanitary  hoard  ?.nd   they  sent   Dr. 
Fisher  to   this  county.      The  veterinarians  ma.de   sever^al  different   trips  to 
this   county   trying  different   treatments  and  worked  experimentally  on  the 
Percy  Hoagskiss   la.rahs. 

The  veterina.rians  called  this  a  new  type  of  v/orm.      There  v/ere  many 
hundreds   of   lamhs  lost  "by  this   epidenic  and  worse  yet,    those   that   did  recover 
were    sot  "back   so  much  they  could  not  he  marketed. 

This   is  a  ver;?-   serious  jJ^'ohlem  and  threa,teriS   to   ruin  the   sheepm.en  un- 
less 'it   can   oe   controlled.      The  veterinarians   seem,   to  feel  tha.t   they  have  a 
trcatm.ent    now   that   is  fairly   satisf a,ctory . 

....    ...  ■  Rohert   Clarkson 

Theo.    Fosse 
.     .    .     ^  ..-  ■  Ft.   Benton 

I^lSW  :\fflXIGO 

"       .         ■       ';  1932 

Hidalgo  County  Agriculturcal  j\gent : 

Disease  Control:   Five  result  demonstrations  are  heing  conducted  on 
the  control  of  internal  parasites  of  sheep  and  one  on  goats,  involving  a 
total  of  5,000  sheep  and  1,300  go.ats.   Reso.lts  in  each  case  to  da,te  have 
heen  heneficial  in  decre.asing  losses,  increa.sing  gains  and  in  improving  the 
genercal  health  of  the  a,.nimals.   Indications  are  that  an  increased  lam^h  and 
kid  crop  will  result,  as  well  e.s  heavier  fleeces,  next  year.   Som.e  increase 
in  these  factors  wg.s  noted  this  season.   In  addition  to  the  animals  reported 
ahove,  several  other  raniciimen  a,re  using  this  treatment  for  ra,nge  sheep.   The 
trea.tment  used  is  drenching  with  e,  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  (l  pound 
dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  wa.ter),  plus  nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  .40,  1 
ounce  to  the  g.allon  of  copper  sulphate  solution).   Dose  used  is  3  ounces  for 
grown  animals  and  2  ounces  for  lamhs  or  kids. 

It  is  just  possiDle  that  later  additional  treatment  m.ay  he  necessary 
for  tape  worms,  a,s  the  infestation  hecomes  greater,  hut  to  d.ate  the  ahove 
trea.tment  seemis  to  have  heen  a  satisfactory  control  measure. 

It  is  estimated  tha.t  financial  returns  to  the  owners  of  these  6300 
head  of  sheep  and  goa.ts,  in  decrea.sed  losses  and  in  increased  gains,  v/eights 
of  fleeces,  and  percentage  of  lamh  .aaid  kid  crop,  will  average  25^  per  head, 
even  at  present  prices,  or  a  total  of  $1,575  directly  added  to  returns  from 
these  a.nim.als  from  the  recomjuended  treatment. 

L.  G.  Brown 
Lordshurg 
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Morrow  County  Agricultural  Agent :  •        .■■■•.■■'■]■.: 

'  '-'•  Ij^'mD  Scours:  Preparations  were  made,  early  in  January  to  ca.rry  on  work 
in.  connection  with  lanlD  scours.   In  past  years  this  trouble  has  caused  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lamhsin  Morrow  County.   Different  sheepnen  had  differ- 
ent ideas  as  to  'the  real  cause  of  scours  hut  all  agreed  that  cold  weather 
usua-lly  brought  on  the  trouhle  and  that  during  warm",  sunny  wea.ther  there  ?/ere 
seldon  any  evidences  of  scours.   They  were  all  agreed' also  tiriat  the  danger 
period  for  scours  was  the  first  48  hours  of 'the  lamh  '  s  life  and  if  they  sur- 
vived these  first  two  days  thoy  seldon,  if  ever,  were  affected  with  this 
particular  type  of  dysentery^; 

With  this  information  as  a  hasis  I  made  arrangements  with  Henry  Krehs 
to  carry  on  some  work  at  his  lamhing  camp.   Krehs  Brothers  have  in  the  past 
had  as  much  or  more  trouhle  from  scours  as  any  outfit  in  the  county.   We 
separp.ted  approximately  100  ewes  out  of  the  main  crop  htnd  and  kept  them  in 
one  corner  of  the  main  corral.   Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Ha.ag  we  oh- 
tained  some  cod  liver  oil  which,  s.ccordiHg  to  Dr^  Haag,  had  ahout  tv/o  to 
three  times  the  vitamin  content  of  the  cod  livSr  oil  that  is  commonly  used 
for  a  human  medicine.   These,  ewes  were  fed  long  ha.y  sprin^tcled  with  molasses. 
Cod  liver  oil' at  the  rate'  of  one  ounce  per  ewe  per  week  was  added  to  the 
molas:L;es  and  poured  over  the  'hay  fed  to  this  experimental  hand.   This  year 
Krehs  had  no  scours  a.t  all  in  cither  the  lamhs  from  the  treated  ewes  or  the 
untreated  ewes;   consequently,  we  learned  nothing  ahout  the  efficacy  of  this 
treatment  for  scours.   Mr.  Krehs  did  notice,  however,  and  is  quite  convinced, 
that  the  lamhs  from  the  ov/es  that  had  the  cod  liver  oil  were  livelier  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  than  the  lamhs  from  the  untrea,ted  ewes. 

1936 

Lamh   Scours:      Extremely  cold  vveather  has  heen  accompa.nied  "hj  outbreaks 
of   scours   in  several   la^mhing  camps.      Little   trouhle  v/a.s   experienced  with 
scours   in  1935  over  the    county  as  a  whole  except  for  a  short   time   during  the 
cold,   wet  weather  in  March.      Although  this  acidophilus  milk  v/a,s  used  in  a 
very  limited  way  the   results  ohtained  last  year  were  very  promiising. 

Trouhle   started  earl^A  this    season  at   Chas.    K.   Bartholomew's.      Acidoph- 
ilus milk  was  rushed  to    the   county  from  Corvallis   and  the  writer   stayed  at 
the  Bartholomew  lamhing  camp  from  Friday,    February  14  to  Wednesday,    Fehrua.ry 
19,    treating  lajBhs  and  obtaining  drata  as  to   the  effectiveness  of   the   acidoph- 
ilus milk   treatment.      The  first  method  tried  was   to   give   every  other   lamb   2 
ounces  of   the  milk  immediately  a.fter  birth.      The  tresited  lambs  were  kept 
separate  from  the  untree^ted  lambs  and  ca.reful  records  were  kept   on  both  lots. 

This   one   treatment  was  all   that  v/a.s  given  for  the   first   two    days.      The 
results  of   this   single   treatment,    hov.'evor,   proved  disappointing;    28  percent 
of   the  untreated  lambs   died  from  scours  v/ithin  48  hours,    and  20  percent  of 
the   treated  lambs   died  from   scours  within   the   same  period.      This  was,    to  be 
sure,    slightly  in  favor   of  the   treatment.      Beginning  with  Sunday's   drop   the 
treatment   of  every  other  lamh  at  birth  was  continued,    biit   the   treated  lambs 
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which  developed  scours  were  given  additional  doses  of  acidophilus  milk.      The 
nuinl:er  of   additional   doses  varied  fron   2  to   5   depending  upon  the   condition 
of   the   lanh.      A  total  of   three   treatnents  was  the  most   connon  numher.      The 
results  ohtained  "07  repeated  dosing  vrere  very  much  nore   satisfactory  than 
those  from  the  single   treatment.      Death  loss  fron  scours  at  the   end  of  48 
hours  in  the  untreated  lot  was  30  percent   as  compared     to   8  percent   in  the 
treated  lot.      Further   than  this,    the   condition  of   31  percent   of    the   untreated 
lamlDs   still   living  was   such  that    their   outcome  was  q.uestiona"ble .      Some   of    them 
lived  while  others   died.      The  percent   of   lamhs  in  the   treated  lot  whose  con- 
dition was  questionahle  was  only  11  percent.      Using  another  method  of  com- 
parison,   31  percent  of   the  untreated  lanos  at   the  end  of  24  hours  were  in  good 
condition  while   65  percent  of   the   treated  laxihs  v/ere   in  good  condition.      In 
hoth  lots  the  halsjice  of   the   lamhs   died  from  causes  other   than  scours. 

The   e:':tremely  heavy  losses   sustained  can,    in  large  part,   "be  attributed 
to   the   sex'-erity  of   the  weather.      At   no    tim.e   during  these   trials  was   the  morn- 
ing temperature  above   zero   and  the   temperature  ranged  from  5   to   8  helow   dur- 
ing  the   time  7/hen  the   lamhs,   which  wore  given  several   treatm.ents,   were   dropped. 
However,    the  results  obtained  from  repeated  doses  of   acidophilus  milk  were 
clear   cut . 

Krehs  Brothers  at   Cecil  had  a  serio\is  outoreak  of    scoured  lamhs  and  the 
results  were    so    satisfactory   that  thej'put   a  m.an  on  full   tine  who    did  nothing 
hut  feed  this  milk   to   the   lamos   tha,t  \^ere    scouring.      Mr.   Krehs  kept   a  record 
of   the   lamhs   treated  and  follov/ed  them  through.      Shortly  after   starting  the 
milk  treatment,    he   told  me   that   in  two   days  he   had  lost   only  two   lamhs,    neither 
of  T/hich  had  died  of   scours,    and  for   several   days  prior  to   treatment   he  had 
lost   iron  15   to   25   lamhs  daily  from   scours.      Apparently,    this   difference  can 
"be  chrarged  entirely  to   the  use  of   acidophilus  milk   since    there  v/as  no   lessen- 
ing in  the   numhcr  of    sick  lam"bs. 

Joseph  Bellanger 

Heppner 

UTAH 
1936 
Beaver  County  Agricultural  Agent: 

Liver-fluke  and  Drainage:   In  1931  Dr.  L.  3.  Swanson,  Junior  Parasit- 
ologist of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  detailed  to  liverf lul:e-control  Y/ork  in  the  State.   Immediately 
an  educational  campaign,  was  started  in  Beaver  County. 

In  Ai'iril  1954,  two  dem.onstrations  shewing  the  effect  of  copper  sulphate 
on  the  snail  (the  intermediate  host  of  liverfluke)  were  held  in  Beaver  and 
Greenville.   In  the  same  year  an  P.  E.  R.  A.  project  was  secured  for  the 
treatment  of  the  streams,  swamps,  and  sloughs  with  copper  sulphate.   A  total 
sum  of  $8,808.14  was  used  on  the  project.   An  area  in  the  Beaver  "Valley,  of 
approximately  six  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  and  an  area  in  the  Milford 
"^alley  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter-mile  v/ide  was  treated  with  copper  sul- 
phate. ' 
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This  year  a  W.  P.  A.  project  has  'been  secured  to  treat  the  fl-oke-in- 
fested  areas.   Dr.  W.  ,T.  Huffman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ariimal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  supervisfng,,vth:c  ■OTOjcct . 

Due  to  a  sliortage  of  availabD.e  Isihor,  the  project  was  not  hegun  until 
late  fall.   As  a  consequence,  the  project  has  not  heen  corapleted  this  fall, 
out  will  continue  again  early  in  the"si)ring.   Approximately  $7,000  of  the 
$9,000  appropriated  has  heen  used  for  labor,  materials,  and  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  treating  of  streams,  swamps,  and  sloughs  is  only  a 
temporary  control  of  the  snail,  moJcing  repeated  treatments  necessary,  a  drain- 
age program  has  been  inaugurated  to  secure  permanent  control  where  feasible. 

The  y/ork  this  fall  consisted  largely  of  drainage,  as  only  500  pounds  of 
copper  sulj)hate  were  used.  Open-  drains  of  approximately  2^.   feet  deep  a.nd  14 
inches  wide  we're  constructed.  [     ,    ■ 

A  surprisingly  large  amount  of  water  has  "been  developed  from  these 
drs.ins.   It  has  been  estimated  hy  the  use  of  rough  water  measurements  that 
approximately  four  second^feet  of  additional  water  has  been  developed  which 
is  helieved  to  he  permanent  water.'  .     . 

Valuing  water  at  $3,000  per  second  foot,  the  water  developed  from  the 
project  would  have  a  total  value  of  $12,000.,  In  addition  to  the  developing 
of  water  and  permanently  controlling  the  fl^jlce,  it  will  improve  the  value  of 
the  land  approximately  $50  an  acre  . 

Acres  that  were  alnnost  iraxjossihle  for  a  man  to  v/alk  across  previous 
to  the  drainage  system,  are  rapidly  losing  the  free  water  and  are  hecoming 
firm  and  dry.   There  have  been  drained  450  s.cres,  at  an  approximate  average 
cost  of  $13  per  acre.  :   ■. 

-  ■    ■   "  '     .   •   .  Goiden  L.  Stoker 

■  ■  •■  Beaver 
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Section  ?  -  Miscellaneous  Livestock  Activities 


Drougiat  Relief  and  Government  Purchasing 


ARIZOM 
1934 
Animal  Hus"ban(ir;/  Specialist; 

Cattle  Buying;  Baring  the  last  days  of  May  the  office  of  the  Extension 
Director  received  preliminary  plans  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  the  range  sections. 

In  earlj^  June  all  "but  three  counties  of  Arizona  were  designated  as 
drought  areas,  and  these  three  were  included  in  Octo'ber. 

Heavy  movement  of  cattle  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
rains  "began  to  fall.   Tliis  "brought  aLmost  instant  relief,  as  water  was  replen- 
ished in  places  where  some  feed  was  yet  availa"ble;  also,  new  feed  started  within 
a  very  fevv'  days. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  cattle-"bu2''ing  project,  the  herds  of  t'ne 
State  have  "been  culled  "better  than  ever  "before.   This  is  exceptionally  notice- 
a"ble  in  sections  t'nickly  populated,  w'nere  there  had  existed  a  large  num"ber  of 
small  herds. 

Anofner  condition  whic'h  was  relieved  "by  t"ne  cattle-"buying  program  was  one 
whic'n  "nad  resulted,  in  some  s-'^ctions,  from  the  introduction  of  dairy  "blood  into 
t'ne  ra.nge  cattle.   T'nis  fusion  "nad  reached  a  point  where  small  'nerds  "nad  "become 
nearly  useless  as  grazers,  and  the  'hard  conditions  of  the  range  and  lack  of  feed 
on  farms  left  them  unfit  for  milk  production. 

C.  U.  Pickrell 
134  So.  Cent. 
phoenix 
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1935 


Bannock  County  Agricultural  Agent 


Drought  Relief:   At  fhe  time  the  first  phase  of  the  cattle  "buying  program  | 
was  ordered  stopped  on  Septem"ber  22,  1934,  we  had  approximately  2,500  head  listed' 
for  sale  in  the  office.   Those  were  largely  in  t'ne  hands  of  range  livestoc'k 
operators  w'no  had  not  yet  gat'hered  their  cattle  from  summer  ranges  in  this  and    ! 
ot'ner  counties.  Approximately  one-half  of  t'nese  'had  "been  disposed  of  through 
ot'ner  sources  "before  t'ne  continued  "buying  was  started  on  Decem"ber  13.   Most  of 
these  were  disposed  of  at  lower  prices  than  that  w'nic'n  the  government  was  offer- 
ing.  Some  were  even  given  away,  and  some  were  killed  wit'n  100  percent  loss  to 
t"ne  owner.   These  cattle  would  'nave  "been  purc'nased  in  fairly  large  loi:s  which 
would  have  materially  reduced  t'ne  cost  ver   head  of  'buying  cattle  in  this  county. 
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The  total  number  of  cattle  purchased  under  this  continued  "buying  was 
1,156,  of  which  202  were  condemned. 

A.  E.  Duke 
Pocatello 


,  1934 

Humlpoldt  and  Uorth  Lander  Counties'  Ag:ricultural  ArC^ent; 

3roug:ht  Relief  Pro5;ra!n;   The  drought  of  19?4  wa,s  the  most  devastating 
in  its  effects  of  any  drought  ever  experienced  in  this  county. 

Mountain  streams  and  springs  were  drying  up  early  in  the  summer,  which 
forced  the  stock  to  concentrate  near  the  water  holes,  with  the  resixlt  that 
all  the  feed  wag  soon  eaten  that  could  he  reached  hy  this  limited  water  supply. 

Large  amounts  of  feed  were  available  in  other  adjacent  areas  hut  could 
not  "be  utilized  as  no  water  was  to  he  had  for  the  stock. 

A  survey  was  quickly  ma..de  hy  the  agent,  forest  ranger,  and  cooperating 
committeemen  to  determine  the  numher  of  springs  that  could  he  developed  and 
to  Open  up  the  feed  areas. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  carried  to  Reno,  to  the  ITevada  Emer- 
gency/ Relief  Administration  officials  who  immediately  recommended  our  drought 
relief  program  t'&r   approval. 

The  springs  opening  up  the  largest  amount  of  feed  were  developed  first, 
and  stock  were  driven  out  of  the  concentrated  areas  to  the  new  water  supplies, 
and  hy  the  middle  of  the  summer  the  ranges  in  Humholdt  County  were  in  excel- 
lent condition  due  to  this  increased  area  availahle  for  feeding. 

A  total  of  ISO  spring  develoTom.ent  Dro.iects  h.ave  heen  started  and  most 
of  them  carried  to  completion.   They  consisted  of  cleaning  out  springs,  plac- 
ing troughs  on  most  of  them,  and  repairing  others  previously  installed. 

Paul  L.  Maloney 
Winnemucca 


IIEW  MEXICO 


1934 


Union  County  Agricultural  Agent 


Emergency  Cattle  Program;   This  program  was  started  on  June  27.   The 
county  was  divided  into  seven  districts  to  facilitate  the  work  and  the  agent, 
not  heing  well  acquainted  with  the  county,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven 
men  to  recommend  committeemen  from  each  district  as  appraisers.   The  agent 
also  insisted  that  ,the  men  who  were  apx)ointed  he  men  of  high  standing,  men 
who  would  give  a  square  deal  to  all  stockmen  and  who  would  he  square  with 
the  Government.  While  some  of  the  men  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
taking  them  as  a  whole  we  had  a  very  good  grouio  of  committeemen  for  appraisers. 
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At  the  outset  this  program  was  intended  to  "be  a  culling  program,  "but 
in  this  county  range  conditions  were  so  poor,,  due  to  extreme  drought,  that 
it  was  a.  matter  of  many  stockmen  having  to  liquidate.   Du.ring  the  first 
stages  of  the  program  the  stockmen  did  try  to  save  all  of  the  "best  cattle 
hoping  for  grass  later. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  from  six  to  seven  purchasing  crews 
in  the  field  a.ll  of  the  time  during  Jxily  and  August,  we  were  from  250  to 
500  applications  "behind  all  during  this  period.   In  the  latter  part  of 
August  when  it  was  seen  that  there  would  not  "be  sufficient  grass  to  carry 
the  cattle  throiigh  the  winter,  the  mimher  of  applications  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  increased  to  725.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  men  who  had  sold 
"before  1:ut  who  had  held  on  to  the  "best  of  fueir  herds  hoping  for  grass. 
Others  were  men  who  had  held  their  cows  in  order  to  produce  calves  large 
enough  for  the  market.   On  Septemher  19,  w'hen  the  program  was  first  stopped, 
we  still  had  365  applications  covering  around  13,000  'nead  of  cattle. 

We  received  additional  allotments  of  money  in  Octo'ber,  and  our  reports 
show  that  including  Ccto"ber  31  we  ^lad  purchased  "beef  cattle  from  1,126  men, 
purchasing  a  total  of  36,535  cattle  of  which  10,032  were  condemned  and 
26,504  were  accepted  for  shipment.   The  total  money  st)ent  on  cattle  up  to 
this  date  was  $484,051,  of  which  there  was  a  "benefit  payment   of  $184,908 
and  a  purchase  payment  of  $300,143.   But  contrary  to  fhc  wis'nes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  anergency  Cattle  Agreement,  the  "banks  took 
practically  all  of  the  "benefit  payments  as  well  as  the  purchase  payments  from 
fhose  who  owed  them. 

James  G-.  Wayne 
Clayton 


OEEGOl 
1934 

Crook  and  Jefferson  Counties'  Agricult\iral  Agent : 

Drought  Relief:  Water  develoioment  has  "been  an  important  phase  of  the 
droug'ht  relief  work  in  this  district.   A  large  riart  of  the  range  lands  could 
not  "be  utilized  hecause  there  was  no  water  for  stock.   T'nousands  of  acres  of 
land  had  matured  grass  sufficient  to  supT)ly  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep  if  stock  water  could  "be  made  availa"ble.   It  was  found  that  springs 
could  "be  developed  and  wells  drilled  at  much  less  expense  than  could  stock 
"be  moved  to  availa"ble  supiolies  of  feed  and  water.   Accordingly,  a  v;ater 
development  project  was  started.   The  S.E.R.A. ,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Drought  Helief  Administration  and  stockmen  cooperated  in  carrying  out  the 
project. 

To  date  there  have  "been  more  fnan  125  springs  developed  and  seven 
deep  wells  drilled.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fne  total  value  of  this 
development  as  its  value  extends  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  project  has  a  conservative  value  of  $100,000 
to  the  stockmen  of  Crook  and  Jefferson  Counties.   The  water  developmeht  was  mad^.^ 
only  on  public  lands,  so  that  no  single  individual  was  "benefited  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

W.  B,  THjcker 
Prineville 
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.     ■     ■  ■  1936 

Agronomy  Specialists  '      '■  • 

Surol-gs  Ha.y;   'Vhen  it  ■b-eca;ne  apparent  that  the  Middle  ^est   was  suffer- 
ing from  another  drought,  surplus  hay  supplies  were  listed  from  all  Oregon 
counties  showing  a  total  of  atout  75,000  tons  availalile,  the  same  as  in  1934, 
Letters  were  thereupon  written  to  county  agents,  feed  dealers,  relief  agencies, 
and  others  in  all  of  the  drought  St?.tes  acquainting  them  with  this  situation 
and  asking  them  of  their  needs.   Oregon  county  agents  were  then  given  names 
and  addresses  of  feed  dealers  and  county  agents  who  stated  that  their 
counties  would  need  imported  hay. 

County  agents  were  also  notified  of  the  counties  in  the  drought  States 
which  would  have  to  ship  out  livestock,  and  the  agents  in  turn  notified  their 
farmers  of  the  areas  where  they  could  most  likely  find  cattle  or  sheep  which 
needed  to-  he  moved.   Qiaite  a  num"ber  of  Oregon  stockmen  went  to  Montana  and 
Yfyoming  looking  for  avaiLa^ble  stock,  and  as  a. result  'brought  in  15,000  head 
of  cattle  or  more.  A  few  sheet)  were  "brought  in  from  drought  areas  and  a 
smaller  numher  of  hogs.  As  a  result  of  these  cattle  imports  together  with 
a  drjc  fall  and  loss  pasture,  the  sumlus  hay,  as  this  is  written,  has  changed 
from  75,000  tons  to  not  over  30,000.   Eay  prices  have  remained  too  high  all 
the  time  for  middle  v;estern  shroping. 

E.  E-.  Jackman 

Lavvrence  Jenkins 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Corvallis 

Livestock  Marketing 

CALIFORIIA     ... 
1936 
Madera  County  Agricultural  Agent 

-QsJ^Ly-.eA^ciionL:   On  May  7,  the  first' "beef  cattle  auction  sale  was 
conducted  "oy   the  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association  at  Daulton. 
There  were  sold  180  head  of  cattle,  mostly  lower  grades.  Prices  were  very 
satisf.actory,  and  many  cattlemen  stated  the  sales  should  "be  a  permanent  in- 
stitution.  One  hundred  forty-six  persons  attended  the  sale. 

The  second  a\iction  sale  was  held  on  May  21  at  Friant.   There  were 
sold  325  head  of  cattle  for  Madera  and  Fresno  Counties'  cattlemen.   Prices 
were  high  enough  to  encourage  future  sales.   The  shrink  from  time  of  weigh- 
ing to  receipt  of  the  cattle  at  destination  was  excessive  and  caused  strong 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  "buyers,  who  vigorously  opnosed  future  sales. 

There  were  sold  at  the  third  a.uction  sale  held  at  Daulton,  June  4, 
172  head  of  cattle,   prices  were  again  satisfactory  and  plans  made  for  another 
sale. 

From  various  p.arts  of  the  counts'-,  95  cattlemen  and  their  wives  met  at 
O'Neals,  June  6,  and  organized  the  Livestock  Department  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
endorsing  the  cattle  auction  sales  as  one  of  its  -orincipal  objectives. 
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The  fourth  auction  sale  was  held  at  Daulton,  June  13,  at  which  time 
181  head  of  cattle  were  sold.   Prices  as  a  whole  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  strong  opjjosition  of  the  stockj.^a.rds ,  commission  houses,  independent 
"buyers,  dissatisfied  customers,  and  skeptical  cattlemen  had  "by  this  time 
"built  up  a  docided  attitude  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  cattlemen. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  postpone  further  sales  until  fall. 

Animal  Hus"bandry  Specialist 

Livestock  and  Meats  Conferences  and  Demonstrations;   In  several 
counties  of  the  State,  home  demonstration  agents  a.re  giving  considera."ble 
attention  to  the  sulDJect  of  meats  and  meat  utilization.   Each  year  more 
county  agents  have  "become  more  interested  in  t'ne  pro"blem  of  livestock  and 
meat  marketing.   Because  of  this  situation  a.  series  of  livestock  and  meats 
demonstrations  were  arranged  in  cooT5eration  wit'n  Miss  Kilda  Faust,  nutrition 
specialist.   Those  meetings  were  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  K.  F.  ¥arner, 
Meats  Soecialist,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

L.  H.  Rochford 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  California 
Berkeley 


COLOEADO 
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Animal  Hus"bandry  Specialist' 


Marketing;   Mr.  Carpenter  has  initiated  a  rather  unique  method  of 
disposing  of  liis  calf  crop,  "both  bulls  and  "neifers.   In  previous  years  he 
"held  an  auction  sale  and  disposed  of  from  100  to  150  head  of  yearling  "bulls. 
This  meant  muc'n  extra,  work  and  care,  especially  t'nrough  the  summer. 

At  present  Mr.  Carpenter  loads  two  average  bull  calves  in  a  trailer, 
"hooks  this  on  his  "business  car  and  drives  to  California,  Arizona.,  and  ITew 
Mexico,  or  ot'her  places  wiiere  he  thinks  fiiere  might  "be  demand  for  "bulls.   He 
shows  the  sample  and  guarantees  t"hat  he  will  ship  as  many  out  as  are  needed 
and  that  unless  they  come  up  to  t'ne  grade  of  t"he  samples  fne  "buyer  does  not 
"nave  to  take  them.   For  the  past  two  years  "ne  "nas  sold  his  bulls  as  calves 
in  t'nis  manner  and  has  yet  to  "ha.ve  a  corn-plaint.   This  year  "Jae  went  "back  and 
sold  repeat  orders  to  t"iiose  to  w"nom  he  sold  last  year.   At  the  time  of 
writing  t'nis  report  "he  is  sold  out  of  "bull  calves  for  t'nis  year. 

On  t'ne  heifers  that  he   "nas  to  sell  "ne  puts  a  price  with  or  without 
registration  papers  and  offers  fnem  to  the  "buyer.   This  is  a  matter  of  first 
come — first  served,  t'ne  first  "buyers,  of  course,  getting  the  "better  choice. 
In  this  way  he  'has  operated  t"nroug'nout  the  past  two  years  without  taking  a 
loss. 

A.  C.  Allen 
•   ■  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Fort  Collins 
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HTam"boldt  and  Landers  Counties'  Ag;ricnltura.l  A.g;ent :    ' 

Marke t i n^-^  Beef  _ Ca 1 1 1  e ;   Each  year  finds  fewer  feeder  "buyers  visiting 
Humtoldt  County  for  tlie  purpose  of  "buying  livestock.   In  1931  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  agent  to  locate  a  "buyer  for  the  Harvey  Brothers  herd  of  steers, 
"being  the  last  ones  in  t'he  district  to  "be  sold.   In  1933  there  was  only  one 
"buyer  that  visited  the  Paradise  district  during  the  fall,  when  52  head  of 
steers  were  sold. 

These  s  teers  were  Held  on  the  ranches  for  three  raonths  "before  the 
owners  called  on  the  agent  for  assistance  in  the  marketing  prolDlem.   Burdened 
with  the  expense  of  feeding  the  anims^ls  and  faced  with  the  prospect,  "because 
of  no  demand  from  l)uyers,  of  having  to  carry  their  stock  over  until  next  fall 
when  most  of  it  would  have  "been  too  large  to  market  at  satisfactory  prices, 
the  ranchers  appealed  to  the  agent  to  locate  a  market  for  their  stock. 

With  the  cooperation  of  a  num.'ber  of  county  agents  in  California,  con- 
tact was  esta"blished  with  140  men  who  ordinarily  "buy  feeder  stock.  '  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  letters,  which  told  of  the  nuraher  and  classes,  also  the  "breeding 
of  our  stock,  the  agent  received  inquiries  "by  ohone,  letters,  and  telegrams 
asking  for  ftirther  information.  "Vithin  two  weeks  all  of  the  cattle  for  sale 
in  Paradise  Valley  district  and  140  "iiead  from  the  Quinn  River  were  sold. 

A  total  of  860  head  were  sold,  and  at  one-half  cent  per  pound  more 
than  steers  were  selling  for  in  C-rants  Pass,  Oregon,  or  Ogden,  Utah,  and  a 
half -cent  per  pound  more  than  was  offered  "by  any  other  prospects  w'no  visited 
the  district  during  the  selling  campaign.   Only  three  of  the  stockmen  had 
paid  their  taxes  up  until  the  time  the  stock  was  sold. 

Buyers  do  not  like  to  consider  a  large' nura"ber  of  small  lots  of  steers; 
these  small  num'bers  were  pooled  and  considered  as  one  lot;  "by  separating  at 
the  scales  this  made  no  incohvehience.   The  agent  had  complete  charge  of  the 
weighing  and  distri"buting  th6  money  after  the  checks  were  cashed  for  the  group. 
Other  details  such  as  ordering  feed  while  en  route  and  having  sufficient  cars 
with  proper  "bedding  ready  were  arranged  "by  the  agent. 

■  Paul  L.  Maloney 
Winnomucca 


NHY  MEXICO 

1934 

Chaves  Collnty  Agricultural  Agent : 

Livestock  Sale;   T'nis  has  "been  the  most  active  year  under  this  project 
tuat  the  office  has  ever  experienced,  due  largely  to  the  adjustment  program. 
Daring  the  month  of  March  the  annual  Livestock  Sale  and  Ba"by  Seef  Show  was 
held  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Roswell.   This  a.nnual  event  has  "been  developed 
through  cooperation  with  the  Hereford  "breeders  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  at  this  time  all  of  the  "breeders  having  registered  Kerefords  for 
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sale  were  invited  to  place  them  in  the  auction  at  that  time.   There  were  100 
head  of  registered  stock  placed  in  this  auction  and  all  of  them  sold.  After 
the  sale  the  expense  was  prorated  and  each  "breeder  charged  the  necessary 
amount  per  head.   This  sale  seems  to  "be  the  "best  means  of  distri"buting  "breed- 
ing stock  to  the  va.rious  ranchmen,  and  also  ena'bles  the  "breeder  to  dispose  of 
surplus  stock.  Before  the  development  of  the  annual  sale  most  of  the  "buyers 
went  outride  the  county  and  State  to  make  their  purc'nases  "but  are  now  making 
the  greater  part  from  loc?l  "breeders.   The  ^average  orice  received  at  this 
sale  was  $100  per  head. 

'■'   '■':"'    J.  R.  Thomas  " 
'■;'■■■■    Ho  swell 


.    IDAHO ; 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Agent  '         '  '     ' 

Lam"b  Liar k e t i n g ;      On  August   15,    19??,    two   cars   consisting  of  464  head 
of  lam"bs  were  CLit   from  the  cooperative  range  herd.      There  were  S3  growers 
interested  in  the   s'hipment. 

The  lara"bs  were  weighed     in  without   shrink  at   ?6,786  pounds  and  weighed 
to   the  "buyers  at   35,570  pounds ,    resulting   in  a  s'hririlc  of  1,215  pounds,    or 
3.49  percent. 

'  '    Gross  return  from   shipment $2,403.81 

Costs  incident   to   shipping: 

Freight ...'..    .$300.00 

Feed  and  "t^edding ■    61.65 

Yardage.... 37.12 

Selling  commission 37.25 

Insura-nce  and  inspection. .67 

Cutting,    traveling,    and  loading 40.00 

■    Total 476 .69 

Net  to  Growers $1,927.12  ' 

Average  weight  per  lam"b 76.8 

Cost  per  l"b.  for  shipping 1.34(^ 

Average  net  price  per  l"b 5.42.;? 

Average  net  price  per  lam"b $4.33 

Chase  Kearl 
Preston 

1935 
Animal  Hus"bandry  Specialist 

Lam"b  Marketing;   Alfhough  the  ten-year  lara'b'  marketing  -oroject  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  range  sheepmen  in  1925  was  completed,  it  was 
voted  that  this  project  s'hould  "be  continued.   The  wool  growers  voted  that 
tuis  information  was  valua"ble  to  them  in  checking  results  and  in  planning 
their  methods  of  operation. 
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In  ten  years'  data  of  Idaho  13,111133  marketed  during  the  summer  from 
19S5  to  1934,  inclusive,  the  market  data  and  returns  were  completed  on 
7,258,765  lamts.  ■  The  percentage  of  lamts  selling  fat  varies  greatly,  rang- 
ing from  65.4  to  83.1  percent.   The  range  conditions  are  "beyond  control  and 
greatly  affect  the  condition  of  the  lamhs. 

The  average  price  of  the  lam^bs  varied  from  a  low  price  of  $5.41  per 
cwt. ,. received  on  the  market  during  the  summer  of  1932,  to  a  high  average  of 
$15.02  per  cwt.,  received  during  the  summer  of  1928,   In  the  summer  of-  1928  . 
fat  lamhs  "brought  the  high  average  of  the  ten  years  at  $15.54  per  cwt.,  while 
in  the  lowest  year,  1932,  t"ne  average  price  of  t"ne  fat  lamhs  was  only  $5.55 
per  cwt.  on  the  market. 

T'ne- average  expense  of  marketing  is  approximately  $1.00  per  head.   The 
average  price;  of  all  the  lam"bs  on  which  the  marketing  data  were  su'bmitted  was 
$7.31  per  head.   In  1928  the  average  price  of  the  Idaho  lam"bs  on  the  market 
was  $11.20  per  head.   In  the  low  year  of. 1932-  the  average  price  was  $4.32 
per  head.  .—      ,.:' 

While  there  is  much  country  "buying  "by  packers,  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers 
as  a  whole  do  not  favor  t'ne- practice.  Practically  all  Ida'ho  range  lain"bs  are 
s"Jiipped  to  the  open  market.  While  offers  are  sometimes  made  to  guarantee  a 
higher  "nome  price  than  the  sheepmen  might  secure  "by  shipment,  suc'n  offers  are 
generally  refused  on  t'he  argument  that  country  "buying  does  not  esta"blish  ■ 
prices,  and  that-  the  shiiament  of  lam"bs  direct  may  tend  to  lower  market  levels. 
The  result  is  that  w'hile  many  California  lam^bs,  as' well  as  those  of  ot'ner 
States,  may  "be  contracted  in  the  country  and  s'nipped  direct  to  market  "by 
packers,  practically  all  Idaho  range  .lam"bs  are  shipped  and  sold  on  the  open 
market . 

Marketing  during  the  summer  of  1935  was  somew'nat  of  a  gamhle.  Prices 
fluctuated  greatly,  sometimes  dropping' from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cwt.  "between 
t"ne  time  of  loading  and  arrival  at  the  market.  . 

Range  conditions  were  good,  with  an  a'bundance  of  feed  and  water.   The 
market  generally  was  hovering  at  a  point  where  it  was  just  as  apt  to  rise  as 
to  drop.   The  result  was  that  none  of  the  sheepmen  were  in  a  hu.rry  to  ship. 
Naturally,  fJiis  gave  an  increased  weight  to  the  market  lamts.   MaAy  lam'bs 
that  normally  would  "nave  "been  marketed  in  June  were  'Jaeld  until  July,  making 
the  average  market  weight  for  the  July  lam"bs  85  pounds  and  increasing  the 
general  average  of  t'he  weight  of  all  lam"bs  marketed  during  t'he  summer. 

T'iie  low  month  for  fat  lam'bs  during  t"ne  summer  was  in  July,  w'nen  the 
average  price  received  was  $7.83  per  cwt.   Fat  lam'bs  averaged  "best  during 
Septem'ber,  averaging  $9.01  per  cwt.   The  price  of  feeder  lam'bs  varied  from 
$6.53  in  July  to  $8.41  in  Septem'ber.   However,  feeder  lam"b  "buyers  were  never 
more  numerous;  hence  many  were  sold  at  'home.   T'ne  first  contracts  were  made 
in  July,  when  feeder  lam'bs  were  contracted  for  fall  delivery  at  from  $5.25  to 
$6.00  per  cwt.  Prices  generally  strengthened  wit'n  September  sales  at  from 
$7.00  to  $7.60,  Octo'ber  sales  from  $8.00  to  $8.25,  an~d  Novemher  sales  from 
$9.00  to  $9.10. 


E.  P.  Rinehart 
Boise 


# 
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Carter  and  Fallon  Counties'  Agricultural  .Aa:ent ;         •''  '  .  ■  . 

Wool  Market inr^;  With  over  a  miliion  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually 
in  Carter  County,  and  with  no  attempt  ever  having  "been  made  to  pool  wo^ol  or 
cooperativelj''  market  wool,  several  visits  were  made  "by  the  extension  agent 
to  prominent  sheepmen  in  Carter  County  to  get  information  concerning  the 
attitude  of  sheepmen  al)out  cooperative  wool  marketing.   Sufficient  interest 
was  aroused  to  warrant  the  caviling  of  a  meeting  of  sheepmen.  At  Altion, 
Dec ember  15,  1934,  75  sheepmen  from  Carter  County  attended  this  meeting,  and 
The  Carter  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  was  formed. 

A  marketing  agreement  was  drawn  ud  and  all  producers  asked  to  sign 
this-  agreement.  A  sales  committee  of  five  was  selected.   On  June  15,  which 
was  the  closing  date  for  pool  signers,  a  total  of  41  lots  representing  38 
producers,  signed  up  263,655  pounds- of  wool.   The  sales  committee  received 
"bids  at  10:00  a,  m,  June  26,  at  the  Don  Pratt  Hotel  a:t  Selle  Fourche,  at 
which  time  seven  wool  "buyers  representing  seven' different  wool  dealers,  su"b- 
mitted  "bids.   The  "bids  ranged  from  21^  to  the  high  hid  of  26-l/8^,  t"ne  high 
"bid  "being  made  "by  Roy  Hanson,  representing  Winslow  &  Adams.   T'nis  "bid  was 
accepted  'hy   t"ne  sales  committee. 

Dae  to  the  fact  that  Roy  Hanson  headquartered  at  Belle  Fourc"ne  during 
fne  wool  "buying  season,  "nad  "nis  own  "books,  knew  many,  of  the  growers  personally, 
and  most  of  the  wool  was  already  stored  at  Eelle  Fourche,  he  agreed  to  settle 
individually  with  eac'n  producer,  thus  saving  t'ne  sales  committee  of  fne  asso- 
ciation extra  time  and  expense.   Mr.  Hanson's  settlements  were  made  at  the 
time  of  delivery.   Wit'n  this  mefnod  of  settlement  no  deductions  were  made 
from  the  sale  price,  and  growers  received  the  full  25-l/8^. 

T'ne  sales  committee,  making  a  conservative  estimate,  states  that  the 
pool  "b^^ought  to  producers  2^^^   a  pound  additional  for  all  wool  in  the  pool* 
as  well  as  a  higher  price  for  t'nose  selling  individually  after  the  pool  sale. 
T'ne  estimate  of  2^^  per  pound  gained  from  cooperative  marketing  enriched 
cooperators  $6,591.52  over  what  would  'nave  "been  received  wit"nout  the  pool 

Keith  Sime 
.  .;    •  :       ■  ■•  -^^  :  ■  ;.■  ^  •  ■   ;■  ■  ■  ■        Baker 
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,■       ■   ■  ■   1932 

Morrow  County  Agricultural  Agent; 

Bat  More  Lam"b  Cam-paign:   T'ne  writer  assisted  the  Morrow  County  Wool 
Growers'  Auxiliary  in  putting  over  t'neir  "Eat  More  Lamh"  campaign  "by  helping 
them  arrange  for  and  putting  on  a  "banquet  at  w'nich  various  lam"b  cuts  and 
dis'Jies  were  featured.  A  circular  letter  \vas  prepared  and  sent  to  all  people 
in  t'ne  county  which  contained  lam"b  recipes.    Lam"bs  were  "bought  direct  from 
t"ne  farmers,  slaughtered,  and  sold  at  cost  to  housewives  t"nroug"n  the  McMarr 
Store.   A  slau.ghtering  and  cutting  demonstration  was  put  on  in  Heppner  and 
at  Boardman  "by  H.  A.  Lindgren,  extension  livestock  fieldman  to  s'now  t'nose 
people  w'no  had  'Jiad  difficulty  in  slaughtering  s'Jieep  the  proper  procedure  to    jj:',; 
follow  when  killing  and  dressing  out  s'Jaeep.   Mr.  Lindgren  also  demonstrated 
how  the  Carcass  of  the  sheep  s'nould  "be  honed  out  and  t"he  various  cuts  cured 
"by  t'ne  various  pickling  and  smoking  methods. 
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Seattle  Meat  G-radino;  Ordinance:   The  Extension  Animal  Eusljandman  visited  the 
Seattle  Stockyards  where  olDservations  were  made  of  the  vario'as  grades  of 
cattle  being  sold  on  the  market.   Four  lots  of  steers  and  three  lots  of  cows 
were  ohserved.   The  carcasses  from  these  cattle  were  ohserved  after  they  were 
killed  and  graded  and  a  complete-report  was  obtained  of  the  ,gra.ding,  dress- 
ing, percentage,  and  so  forth.   The  purpose  was  to  give  the  Extension  animal 
husbandman  definite  information  as  to  just  how  differently  priced  cattle 
were  graded  so  that  this  information  could  be  passed  on  to  livestock  men  of 
the  State  of  Washington.   In  addition  to  this,  other  contacts  were  madd  with 
meat  xvholesalers ,  livestock  commission  racn,  meat  retailers,  restaurant  and 
hotel  men  and  consumers.   These  various  groups  were  contacted  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  their  opinion  relative  to  the  advantages  and/or  disadvantages 
of  the  meat  grading  ordinance  in  the  City  of  Seattle.   The  follov?ing  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  grading  of  the  various  lots  of  cattle  observed  at  the 
stockyards: 

STEERS:    Ifember     Price      Grade 


22 

$9.25 

H.  Good 

26 

8.00 

H.  Medium 

15 

7.00 

Common  to  medium 

2, 

6.00 

Cutter 

6 

6.00 

Medium 

5 

6.00 

Medium 

4 

4.00 

Cutter 

COWS: 


Commission  Men;  These  gentlemen  had  no  particular  objection  to  the 
grading  ordinance  except  that  the  meat  graders  will  not  pass  anything  as  a 
heifer  carcass  that  has  ever  had  a  calf. 

Meat  Wholesalers;   These  gentlemen  made  the  same  criticism  as  the  com- 
mission men  and  some  of  them  felt  that  the  ordinance  made  it  more  difficult 
to  move  the  local  grades  of  jneat. 

Meat  Sho'ps;   The  proprietors  of  meat  shops  were  very  conservative  in 
their  statements.   Generally  they  all  object  to  the  variation  within  a  grade* 

Hotel  aud  Restaurant  Men;   The  hotel  and  restaurant  men  thinlc  the 
ordinance  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them. 

Consumers;   The  31  housewives  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  who 
were  asked  about  the  ordinance,  except  in  the  case  of  one  lady,  said  that 
they  did  not  know  there  was  such  an  ordinance  in  existence.   However,  these 
ladies  who  wore  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  ordinance  were  quite  inter- 
ested to  know  about  it  and  they  stated  they  would  watch  for  the  grade  on  the 
meat  they  got  in  the  future. 

Con  S.  Maddox 

State  College  of  Agriculture 

Pul Iman 
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Wool  uses 


UTAH 
1932 


Sevier  County  Agricultural  Agent 


Wool  Uses;   On  account  of  the  low  price  for  wool  prevailing  this  year, 
sheepmen  and  farmers  have  "been  encouraged  to  exchange  wool  for  hlankets. 
These  plans  have  gone  forward  with  the  Knight  Vfoolen  Mills  at  Provo ,  Utah 
Woolen  Mills  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the:&iron  Woolen  Mills  at  "Brigham  City, 
This  project  has  "been  extremely  interesting  and  timely.   Cooperators  in  it 
have  "been  more  than  pleased  with  the  results.   This  plan  resulted  in  the 
utilization  of  2,574  pounds  of  wool,  from  which  ?61  "blankets  were  made. 

S.  H.  Boswell 

Richfield 

Uintah  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Wop  1  User   Just  "before  shearing  time  a  great  many  sheep  died  on  the 
range  through  e:cposure,  disease,  and  poison,  and  several  people  went  out  and 
picked  this  vrool  from  the  dead  sheep.   This  was  used  in  having  "blankets  and 
quilts  made. 

This  office  c"btained  from  Mr.  Ssplin  mimeographed  sheets  explaining 
the  scouring  of  wool.   These  sheets  have  "been  furnished  free  to  anyone  who 
desired  them,  and  as  a  result  'hundreds  of  pounds  of  wool  have  "been  scoured 
at  home,  a,nd  quilts  are  now  "being  ma.de  on  many  farms  of  fnis  county.   The 
relief  society  has  cooperated  with  this  office  in  putting  over  t'nis  progr.am, 

E.  Peterson 
Vernal 

Organizations 

ARIZONA 

1935 

G-ila  County  Agent; 

Relationshiios:   The  Cattle  Cxrowers  of  C-ila  County  have  a  very  active 
Association,  which  is  doing  a  lot  for  the  cattlemen  of  the  county.   It  is 
re3ponsi"ble  for  extension  work  lieing  installed  in  Gila  County. 

A  calf  and  cash  donation  plan  was  worked  out  "by  the  association  to 
raise  money  for  the  American  National  Livestock  Association.   The  plan  was 
for  all  the  members  possi"ble  who  had  200  or  more  cattle  to  give  a  calf,  and 
those  with  less  tl^ian  this  num"ber  of  cattle  to  give  five  cents  per  hea^,  with 
a  $2.00  minimum.   Twenty-two  calves  were  gathered  a.t  the  Bix"by  Ranc'h  and 
auctioned  off.   Mr.  C.  U.  Pickrell,  the  Livestock  Specialist  for  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  acted  as  Auctioneer.   The  calves  were  sold  for  $23.03  per  head. 
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A  Weight  Guessing  Contest  was  held  "by  the  Extension  Service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Calf  Sale. 

Nearly  $800  was  raised  "by  the  Association  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
ITational  Ac^sociation.  , 

A  cattle-for-sale  listing  "bulletin  was  worked'  up  "by  the  agent  and  the 
association  for  the  fall  sales.   About  200  copies  of  this  listing  were  sent 
to  cattle  buj^ers  in  all  parts  of  the  west, 

.  S.  W.  Armstrong 
■Willcox,  Cochise  County 

■   IDAEO       ■   •  .  • 

■  ■■  ■  1935 

Caribou  County  Agricultixral  Agent : 

G-razing  Associations;   There  are  eight  cattle  grazing  associations 
that  operate  in  Caribou  County.   Every  association  is  a  \/ell  organized  group 
of  cattlemen  who  are  all  interested  in  the  production  of  quality  beef;  t'lius 
each  association  hae.  strict  rules  governing  the  quality  of  bulls  that  run  on 
the  association  range. 

Foremost  among  these  associations  is  the  Dry  Valley  Association.   Each 
year  this  association  selects  three  disinterested  judges  who  inspect  each  bull 
to  be  put  on  the  range.  Any  bull  of  inferior  quality  is  rejected  a.nd  must  be 
replaced  with  a  better  one.   This  year  60  bulls  were  inspected  on  14  farms: 
IS  were  rejected  a.s  being  undesirable. 

The  Dry  Valley  Association  has  been  very  careful  in  the  grazing  of  its 
range.  Until  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  large  area  that  was  not 
accessible  to  grazing  after  the  snow  was  all  gone  in  the  spring;  consequently, 
part  of  their  range  was  over-grazed  and  a  large  part  was  grazed  only  in  early 
spring.   This  was  due  to  lack  of  water. 

ViTith  the  assistance  of  the  Forest  Service  the  Dry  Valley  Association 
dug  two  wells,  one  at  the  up-per  end  of  the  Valley  and  one  at  the  lower  end. 
Pumps,  gasoline  engines,  storage  tanks  and  troughs  were  installed  at  each 
well.   This  opened  up  a  vast  country  to  both  cattle  and  sheep  for  all  the 
grazing  season.  At  present  a  man  is  hired  to  take  care  of  the  pumping,  but 
it  is  olanned  to  install  windmills  with  automatic  controls.   This  vv'ill  make  a 
continuous  supply  of  water  for  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

G.  W.  Cleveland 
Soda  Springs 


.MONTAKA. 

1933 

Toole  County  A'?ri cultural  Agent;. 

Livestock  Association;   The  Sweet  Grass-Marias  Livestock  Association 
was  formed  by  the  Extension  agent  and  a  group  of  livestock  men  for  protection 
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against  rustling.   The  association  has  lieen  very  active  this  year  holding 
meetings  ar^d  keeping  rewards  posted  to  corahat  rustling.  Rustling,  very 
prevalent  two  years  ago,-  seems,  to  have  died  out  in  this  section,  prolsahly 
partly  due  to  the  activities  of  this  association. 

The  memhers  of  this  association  have  -pledged  their  assistance,  "both 
morally  and  financially,  to  the  doimty  attorney  in  prosecuting  any  cases  of 
rustling  .from  its  memhers. 

The  association  meets  quarterly,  or  suh.ject  to  call  of  the  president. 
Its  memhership- has  increased,  this  year  to  ?2  m-emlDers.   To  "be  eligible  to 
this  association  one  must  he  a  livestock  m.an  residing  in  the  Sweet  Grass 
hills  or  along  the  Marias  River,  must  pass  a  rigid  character  analysis  hy  the 
memhershiiD  committee,  and  then  he  passed  at  a  general  meeting.   The  raemhership 
is  more  or  less  secret. 

There  is  a  standing  reward  of  $225  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
any  person,  or  persons,  rustling  stock  from  a  memher  of  this  association. 

M.  H.  Ostrem-  ::■■-. 
Shelhy 


■■■  •■  ■■-  .■;■.■■..•  mm  inucc         ;. 

1975 

G-rant  Count:^  Agricultural.  Agent : 

"  Livestock  Association;   For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
different  ^'ederal  agencie?-',  and  possihly  expediting  the  work  as  one  of  its 
ohjects,  the  C-rant  County  Livestock  Association  was  formed.   The  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  February  16,  to  which  20  of  the  leading  cattlemen  of  the 
county  were  invited.   Dr.  Vf.  L.  Slack,  extension  hushandr.an,  also  a.ttended. 
At  this  meeting  it  v^as  decided  that  rather  than  have  a  Board  of  Directors 
it  would  he  more  advisable  to  have  the  officers  appoint  committees  to  handle 
different  lines  of  work.   These  were:   Close  cooperation  v;ith  the  different 
Federal  agencies  that  were  then  in  the  field  checking  on  methods  of  erosion 
control,  with  officials  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act;  to  indorse  and  support 
the  feeding  of  cluh  calves  through  hoys'  and  girls'  club  work;  the  collective 
buying  of  salt  and  cottonseed  cake;  the  listing  of  all  cattle  for  sale  and 
probable  weight  a.nd  condition,  and  the  purchasing  of  only  registered  range 
bulls,  this  to  be  done  by  the  members  themselves  rather  than  to  depend  on  .. 
bull  sellers  who  annually  ship  in  carload  after  carloadof  infe^'ior  animals. 

To  date  we  have  tentative  orders  for  two  cars  of  cottonseed  cake.  YJe 
have  shipped  in  three  cars  of  salt  weighing  1?5,000  pounds,  the  saving  on 
the  salt  for  members  being  approximately  S900.   '.Te  have  orders  listed  for 
138,000  pounds  of  salt  to  be  piTrchased  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

V^e  had  listed  for  snle  in  the  county  cattle  of  all  ages  totaling 
23,000  head.   Arrangements  have  already  been  completed  to  bring  together 
five  sma.ll  ranchmen  in  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  polled  bulls.   Four 
small  cattle  ov/ners  weve   advised  where  they  could  get  four  young  herd  bulls 
locally.   Two  herd  bulls  '.vere  brought  into  the  county  "oy   association-members 
during  the  past  month  that  cost  their  owners  $750  each. 
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Approximately  20  other  cattlemen  have  indicated  that  they  want  to 
"buy  300  head  of  registered  range  "bull?  this  year.   These  hulls  will  he 
hought  hy  the  ranchers  themselves.   The  county  agent's  office  will  arrange 
to  get  smaller  ranchers  who  need  only  a  few  head  each  to  pool  their  orders 
and  either  have  one  of  their  numher  purcha.se  them  or  all  go  together  in  a 
car  and  m,ake  the  purchase  that  way. 

■  ■■       .      .  4-H  Cluh  Work 


CALIFORMA 


1936 


Animal  Ilushandry  S"DCcialist 


4— H  Bill  Cluh;   In  Lassen  County  a  4-11  hull  cluh  was  organized  during 
the  year,  wherein  the  cluh  memhers  purchased,  during  the  fall  of  1935,  14 
purehred  hull  Hereford  calves  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agent  and 
the  Extension  specialist.   The  cluh  memhers  fed  these  young  "bulls  for  devel- 
opment and  sold  them  as  range  hulls  to  local  stoclo-ien  in  the  fall  of  1936. 
The  project  was  successful  and  in  the  early  fall  of  1936  the  cluh  purchased 
18  more  purehred  hull  calves  to  he  used  in  their  1937  project.   A  similar 
program  was  started  in  the  fall  of  this  year  through  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture class  of  the  McArthur  High  School  in  Shasta  County.   The  instructor,  a 
practical  stockman,  was  delegated  to  purchase  from  Montana  a  carload  of  pure- 
hred Hereford  hulls.  ?nrt  of  these  hulls  are  retained  as  a  future  farmers' 
project  and  are  to  he  sold  as  range  hulls  to  stockmen  next  fall.   The  re- 
mainder of  the  carload  went  directly  to  stockmen. 

L.  H.  Eochford 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  California 
Berkeley 


COLORADO  , 
1935 
Moffat  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

4-H  Beef  Cluhs;   This  project  has  heen  carried  for  six  years  and  has 
heen  organized  this  year  with  21  memhers  enrolled. 

The  Cluh  was  very  successful  this  year  in  that  most  of  the  memhers  have 
disposed  of  a  young  hull  or  two  which  has  helped  to  pay  for  some  of  the  calves 
they  purchased  a  few  years  ago. 

We  also  find  that  a  numher  of  the  parents  are  huying  hull  calves  from 
the  memhers  and  putting  them  with  their  range  herds,  as  these  young  hulls  are 
of  excellent  type  and  quality.   As  a  resijlt  of  this  project  vv^e  find  a  general 
improvement  in  the  livestock  and  in  the  interest  that  many  stockmen  are  taking 
over  the  county  in  the  use  of  hetter  sires, 

T.  J.  Snyder 
Craig 
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1956       -,  ,     •   . 
Cascade  Co-ujity  Agricultural  Agent: 

4-H  Breeding  5eef  Cattle  and  Ils.nge  Management ;   This  is  a  lirand  new 
4-H  Club  project  for  this  county,  and  offers  an  opport^anity  for  hoys  living  in 
the  range  co^ontries  to  belong  to  a  4-K  Cluh  and  participate  in  activities 
through  the  ownership  of  heef  "breeding  cattle. 

The  range  management  phase  of  the  project  anticipates  that  the  hoys  iivill 
learn  approved  methods  of  range  m.anagcment  through  identification  of  forage 
and  ra?ige  plants,  as  well  as  to  identify  poisonous  plants  which  may  cause  live- 
stock losses. 

Two  cluhs  were  organized  in  this  project  the  past  year,  one  at  Stockett 
under  the  leadership  of  Mike  Swart z  and  one  at  Tiger  Butte  under  the  leadership 
of  C.  A.  Bond.   Although  5  hoys  signed  up  under  this  project  in  the  Tiger 
Butte  Club,  only  three  did  aroy  work  on  their  projects. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  project,  it  is  not  possible  for  club  mem- 
bers to  exhibit  their  products  at  the  fair  and  there  is  also  difficulty  in 
working  up  enthusiasm  for  judging  and  demonstration  contests.   Financial  re- 
cords are  also  not  shoxnci   since  the  project  does  not  lend  itself  to  giving  the 
club  member  a  financial  rating.   Obviously,  therefore,  the  amo^ont  of  good 
received  by  club  members  in  this  project  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  in- 
genuity and  leadership  of  the  leaders  in  giving  the  boys  training  in  pla,nt 
identification  and  range  managoraent;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  boys 
who  start  with  a  single  heifer  calf  will  have  a  small  start  in  the  livestock 
business.  D.  P.  Thurber 

C-reat  Falls 


I'lSVADA 
1932 
Humboldt   and  Lander  Counties'    Agricultural  Agent; 

4-H  Range   Club ;      The  boys   took  range  mane,gerr.ent   as   their  project,    and 
fulfilled  the   requirements   in  a   satisfactory  manner.      A  spring  and  s-omm.er 
range  wa.s  visited  by  eaxh  member,    where   range  problems  were   discussed  by  the 
local   forest   ranger.      The  members   were   required  to   identify  all    the   trees   and 
shrubs  growing   in  their   comm-onity;    to  tie   the   comimon  knots   that   are  used  on 
the   ranches;    to  m.ake   a  bulletin   case  for  the  purpose   of  filing  material   for 
future   reference.      The  boys   took  active  part    in  all   the    social  and  recreational 
activities    of   the    club. 

rTinety-two  percent    of  all    the  members    starting  the    club  v/ork  carried  it 
to    completion.  Paul  L.    Maloney 

Winnem.ucca 
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WASHINGTON 

1933  . 

Animal  Hus"bandiy  Specialist : 

4'-H  Club  Work:  Well-lDred  range  "beef  calves  were  selected  in  the  fall 
and  distr Touted  to  4-H  Clul)  iDoys  in  eastern  Washington  in  coionties  in  v/hich 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  developing  a  "beef  cattle  enterprise  in  con- 
nection v/ith  grain  and  diversified  farms.   This  project  v;as  supervised  in  de- 
tail "by  county  agents,  clu"b  agents,  and  oy  the  livestock  specialist.  At  the 
termination  of  the  project  these  calves  were  shown  and  sold  at  auction  at  the 
Inland  Empire  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Spokane. 

Hector  McDonald 

Stp.te  College  of  Washington 

Piillman 
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Anima-1  Hus"bandry  Specialist: 


Demonstrations ;   Results  from  past  years  have  shoivn  iis  that  a  greater 
number  of  stockmen  and  feeders  can  be  reached  through  district  demonstrations 
than  from  any  other  method. 

Reasons  why  it  seems  desira-ble  to  center  activities  around  demonstra- 
tions are: 

1.  In  the  typical  livestock  areas  are  located  active  stockgrowers' 
associations.   In  most  instanses  the  membership  of  these  associations  is  made 
up  of  the  leading,  most  successful  ^nd  most  influential  stockmen. 

2.  These  associations  are  willing  and  glad  to  cooperate  with  us.   They 
have  repeatedly  a,sked  for  definite  demonstration  work  located  on  ranches  and 
farms  of  their  respective  sections.   They  are  glad  to  sponsor  field  meetings  at 
these  ranches  or  farms  where  definite  results  are  seen.   Experience  during  the 
past  two  years  has  shown  that  the  stoclonen  will  take  an  axtive  part  in  these 
demonstration  field  days.   They  feel  that  the  demonstrations  are  a  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  association,  which  they  a.ro.   At  the  demonstration  field 
days,  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  program  and  one  or  m.ore  outside 
speakers  are  broiight  in. 

o.  Stockmen  arc  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  livestock  and  equipment  to 
conduct  demonstrations  without  expanse  to  the  extension  service,  except  through 
the  services  of  the  extension  workers. 

Einally,  the  key  dem.  ons  t  rat  ions  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  ways  of 
getting  results  with  stockmen  and  the  most  apparent  way  of  reaching  the  indus- 
try in  general. 

A.  C.  Allen 

State  College  of  Agriculture: 
Fort  Collins 
1191-37 
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1936 

Animal  HusDandry  Specialist: 

Cost  of  Production  Studies:   In  January  1935,.  stLidies  on  cost  of  produc- 
ing "beef  were  started  under  the  direction  of  i.  W.  Fluharty,  farm  managenient 
specialist.   These  studies  were  continued  through  the  year  1936.   To  date  they 
have  Ijeen  confined  to  the  south  coast  and  northeast  regions  of  the  State.   In 
these  two  areas  60  stoclcmen  have  cooperated  during  this  year.   The  ranch  re- 
cords involve  ahout  30,000  cattle.   The  cooperators  are  located  in  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  Santa  Bar'bara,  Ventura,  Tehama,  Shasta, 
Lassen,  Modoc,  and  Siskiyou  Counties.   The  cost  studies  are  closely  related  to 
the  "breeding  herd  management  program,  and  to  the  entire  heef  cattle  Extension 
program. 

Monterey  County  Agricultviral  Agent : 

The  Extension  specialist  in  animR2  husbandry  has  cooperated  on  the  project 
and  has  used  the  study  to  point  out  changes  that  can  he  made  to  promote  more  ef- 
ficient ranch  management.   Stocianen  have  "been  very  much  interested  in  this  pro- 
ject.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  it  to  he  extended  into  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys. 

:.  .  .  .  L.  H.  Rochford 

■  .  State  College  of  Agricalture 

•Berkeley 

County  Planning, 

IDAHO 


19: 


yoD 


Bannock  C canty  Agricultural  Agent: 

Agricultural  Economics:   The  county  argent  visited  the  memhers  of  the  Earm 
Planning  Board  and  urged  them  to  attend  the  first  meeting  scheduled  for  Lava, 
Fehruary  6.   A  final  meeting  of  the  Plam-^ing  Board  was  held  in  Pocatello  March  14. 
Final  recomimendations  were  drawn  up  .and  mailed  to  the  State  director.   The  recom- 
m.endations  for  Bannock  County  are  as  follows: 

Livestock  Comm.ittee :  As  the  range  prooleni  is  unsettled,  with  many  ranges 
over-grazed,  we  recommend  that  all  puhlic  land  he  put  ijuder  control  and  improved 
hy  water  development,  rc-sceciing,  deferred  grazing  and  any  other  method  that 
might  restore  depleted  ranges.   It  is  recomr;;ended  that  permanent  range  rights  he 
assigned  to  adjoining  :c-anches  with  commensurate  property.   Transitory  stock  should 
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he   confined  to  definite  Gtocfe  trails  that  lead  frora  and.  to  winter  quarters  and 
Eiiiiiiner  range,  with  all  ranges  ansi^rned  to  the  use  of  stockmen  who  have  estal)- 
lished  and  developed  commensurate  property.   If  protected  range  rights  s.re  not 
assigned,  many  ranches  of  value  as  stock  ranches  will  hecome  marginal. 

Cattle ;   Cattle  nuin'bers  are  aliou-t  normal  for  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  ranches  and  ranges;  hence  any  material  increase  seems  undesiratle.   A 
future  cattle  program  should  he  along  the  lines  of  improvement  of  the  types  of 
cattle  and  of  management  and  marketing  methods  rather  than  any  program  that 
would  increase  cattle  ntimhers.   We  recommend  that  the  Idaho  purehrcd  hull  law 
"be  strengthened  with  provisions  enacted  for  strict  enforcement.   Migra.tory 
cattle  should  he  excluded  fromi  Bannock  County  ranges,  reserving  some  for  farmers 
with  commensurate  proi^erty. 

Sheep;   As  there  are  two  classes  of  sheep  now  utilizing  the  range,  we 
recommend  the  protection  of  the  commensurate  property  of  the  sheep  outfits  owned 
oy   bona  fide  Bannock  County  citizens,  with  definite  ranges  assigned  to  the 
estahlished  sheep  ranches.   Migra.tory  stock  should  "be  excluded  from  Bannock 
County  ranges  and  transitoiy  confined  to  stock  trails. 

Since  we  realize  that  there  is  a  la.rge  amount  of  the  present  cropped  area 
in  Bannock  County  which  should  not  be  cultivated  due  to  lack  of  fertility  and 
erosion  "being  present,  we  recommend  that  this  suh-marginal  area  "be  purchased 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  he  seeded  dovm  to  grafting  grasses. 

We  recommend  that  grazing  on  the  ptihlic  domain  be  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Federal  agency. 

We  recommend  the  cooperation  of  the  county,  farmer  and.  the  government 
in  destroying  all  noxious  weeds.   It  is  d.esired  that  any  and  all  fanners  having 
a  weed  problem  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agent  for  information  concerning 


the  j;rogram. 


A.  S.  DuJco 
Pocatello 


KEW  ?.CEXICO 
1935 


Colfax  County  Agricultural  Agent : 


County  Planning;   Through  the  analysis  made  of  the  conditions  of  the 
county  by  the  planning  committees  a  more  bala.nced  program  was  formulated  which 
involves  the  type  of  work  tha.t  they  feel  the  extension  service  should  emphasize 
in  the  county.   A  group  of  ten  of  the  outstanding  farmers  and  ranchmen  was 
asked  to  attend  the  meeting  for  the  primary  organization.   These  men  were  assist- 
ed by  about  20  men  in  the  different  communities,  selected  from  those  who  were 
especially  interested  in  certain  crops  .and  livestock. 

For  range  livestock  it  was  recommondod; 
(l)   That  watering  places  should  bo  provided  for  range  cattle  at  intervals  of 

;    not  more  than  two  miles,  and  these  be  m.ade  by  artificial  dams  r^nd  the  erection 
of  windmills, 

11^  (2)   That  special  effort  be  made  in  improving  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  county, 
by  the  organizing  of  bull  circles  and  the  strict  culling  of  cows  on  a  basis  of 
economical  production. 

\         1191-37 
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(3)  That  the  sheepmen  improve  their  sires  and  try  to  eliminate  the  wrinkly 
type  of  animal  from  their  herds. 

(4)  That  rotation  grazing  "be  practised,  especially  for  its  value  in  re-seeding 
the  grass  lands  and  in  preventing  over-grazing.   It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  range  "be  stocked  in  the  proportion  of  one.  teef  animal  to  30  acres,  and 
sheep  in- the  proportion  of  one  animal  to  eight  acres. 

(5)  That  'all  stockmen  should  provide  salt  and  m.ineral  feeds  for  their  live- 
stock, calcium  and  phosphate  oeing  the  two  minerals  lacking  in  most  grasses. 
Mono  Calcium  PhiDsphate  is  a  mineral  feed  "best  suited  to  this  section. 

(6)  That  erosion  control  and  revegetation  work  were  among  the  "biggest  problems 
of  the  rancher;  and  with  greater  use  of  run-off  "by  dams  in  giillics,  cow-pe.ths, 
roads, 'and  "by  terracing  work  where  practical,  to  divert  the  water  onto  the 
grass  land. 

(7)  That  as  many  trees  as  possi"ble  "be  planted  along  creeks  where  there  is 
s-officient  water  for  their  growth,  and  if  necessary,  fence  these  patches  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  stock. 

(8)  That  the  cockle  "burr  and  loco  weed's  are  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the 
stock  of  any  poisonous  weeds,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  control  these 
two  plants. 

Zenas  R.  Brush 

Eaton  ■  ■   . 
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Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture   and  Home  Economics 
Extension  Service   Circular   281  Ja,nuary  1938 


SUl-MAHY  OE 
RMGE-LIVESTOCK  AM)  RiUNTG-B -MMAaBI\^NT  EXTENSION  WORK   IN  THE 
ELEVEN  WESTER^:  STATES   -   1932  TO  1956,    INCLUST/E 


PART   II. 
Section  1.    -  Range,   Pa^sture,    and  Meadow  Practices 

CAI^IFORIHA 

1934 

Mendoc ino  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Dry  Land  Pastures  and  Range  Lands:  The  'brush.-'burning  experiment  con- 
ducted on  Burtt  Elliott's  ranch,  Comptche,  in  cooperation  with  Professor 
A.  W.  Sampson  and  this  office,  v/as  expanded  during  the  past  year. 

1.  Acreage:   There  are  520  acres  in  the  property,  five  of  which  were 
open  grass  land,  the  "balance  heing  thick  hrush,  which  had  to  "be  cl3a,red.   Ap- 
proximately 100  acres  a  year  were  slashed  during  successive  summers  and  hurne 
during  Septemher  and  Octohcr.   Tho  cost  of  slashing  was  approximately  $7.50 
per  acre.   The  rea.son  for  chopping  the  "brush  was  to  enahle  it  to  he  hurned 
clean,  leaving  no  snags  through  which  grazing  is  made  difficult,  especially 
in  the  denser  "brush  areas. 

2.  Seeding:   The  fall  is  tho  "best  timo  to  sow  grass  following  burn- 
ing hecause  the  fall  and  winter  rains  give  the  grass  a  good  start,  thereoy 
enabling  it  to  "become  esta"blished  before  the  dry  summer.   A  mixture  which 
has  proved  .satisfactory  is  3  pounds  red  top,  20  pounds  perennial  rye,  20  pour 
orchard  grass,  1  pound  mustard,  and  5  pounds  mesquite,  per  acre.   In  additior 
to  this  mixture,  separate,  seedings  of  Harding  grass  have  been  made  under  more 
favorable  situations.   It  has  been  found  that  the  larger  seeded  varieties  sue 
as  rye  grass,  musta.rd,  and  orchard  grass  should  be  sown  in  the  ashes,  while 
the  smaller  ones  like  red  top  should  be  sovin  after  the  first  rains.   No  seed 
bed. preparation  is  necessary  in  either  case. 

3.  Grazing:   The  practice  of  not  grazing  mitil  the  grass  goes  to  seec 
the  first  year  and  not  over-gr^.zing  thereafter  has  enabled  the  cultivated 
grasses  to  be  maintained.   This  has  been  accomplished  'bj   small  enclosures, 
thereby  enabling  the  changing  of  the  stock  to  fresh  pastures  without  over-gr;^ 
ing, 
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Prior  to  the  "Drush-"burnin;^-  p?-'ogrr.m,  the  ranch  had  no  carrying  C8.pa,city, 
as  the  dense  brush  (Slue  Blossom)  afforded  no  feed  for  stock.   After  clearing 
and  seeding,  the  same  l^.nd  is  running  cipproximatelv  one  head  of  sheep  per  acre 
the  3;-ear  round.   Since  this  practice  was  inaugurated,  nany  springs  which  had 
gone  dry  are  iiow  flowing  the  year  round  and  furnishing  the  entire  v/ater  needs 
of  the  stock. 

C.  S.  Myszka 
R.    D.  Foote 
'-  Ukiah  Court  House 

COLORADO 

k  1934 

Costilla  County  Agricultviral  Agent: 

Range  Re  seeding:   In  Costilla  Co^mty  the  range  s,nd  high  mountains  close 
to  the  fertile  valleys  provide  a  very  good  set-up  for  raising  sheep.    A  large 
amount  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  devoted  to  growing  hay  and  grass  to  be 
pastured  by  sheep  flocks.   T'he  pastures  and  meadows  sire  native  grasses  that 
were  grov/ing  wild  in  the  county  v/hen  the  irJaabitants  moved  into  it. 

The  continuous  grc.zing  of  these  meadjov^s  by  sheep  flocks  has  killed  out 
most  of  the  more  palatable  gr?„r.ses  Uiitil  all  that  is  loft  is  the  coa-rse  grass 
and  many  times  poisonous  weeds  that;  are  not  as  a  rule.  ea,ten  oy   the  sheep.  This 
condition  grack.ially  gre?/  worse  until  the  sheepmen  made  the  request  that  some 
work  be  done  on  roseoding  these  pastures. 

Several  years  ago  som.e  native  gra.sses  were  planted  at  the  head  of  small 
creeks  and  in  meadows.   These  grasses  have  rer^.eeded  and  are  brought  down  the 
creeks  into  the  meadovfs.   The  amo'^mt  of  these  grasses  cippoaring  on  the  ditches 
and  meadows  so ens  to  show  that  this  project  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Jose  Labato ,  in  a  report  to  the  Wool  Growers,  stated  that  the 
meeAov!   he  ho.d  seeded  to  tame  grasses  cut  3/4  more  tons  per  acre'  than  the  na- 
tive meadow-  and  the  iiay  w^as  much  more  palata.ble  than  the  other  hay.   Several 
more  sheepmen  purchased  grass  seed  in  order  to  start  this  improvement  on  their 
places  in  1934. 

•  5.  ■».  Martin     -   -  ' 

' ■    .   ■  •  ■  San  Luis 

_.-.■■  1935  ■   ■ 

Archuleta  Count;^  Agricultural  Agent: 

Rarige  Re  see  ding:   At  the  meeting  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Council  Joseph 
Hersch  broughi:  out  the  fact  tha.t  m.any  of  the  ranges  were  running  dov/n  and  that  |/ 
som.e  thing  should  be  done  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity.   Ivlr.  Hersch  was    | 
ma,de  ch_airman  of  the  ra,nge  improvement  project  and  had  a  demonstration  startedj 
with  crested  wheat  grass.   Some  was  sown  on  f all-plov^^ed  ground  to  be  used  as  [ 
irrigated  pasture;  some  on  the  side  of  a  hill  to  dstermine  whether  or  not  it 
could  be  used  for  range  reseeding;  and  some  in  rows  to  be  used  for  seed  pro- 
duction. 1^1 
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During  eight  years  of  trial  plantings  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  it  has  proved  to  he  valuahle  for  reseeding  ahandoned  frarmland,  pastiire 
for  spring  and  fall  grazing,  as  well  as  for  forage  improvement  on  overgrazed 
1  and . 

It  has  withstood  drought  and  exposure  to  the  full  force  of  cold  winter 
winds  at  Virginia  Dale,  7000  feet  ahove  sea  level,  in  Larimer  County,  and 
Sriggsdale,  5000  feet  elevation,  in  Weld  County.   Stands  also  have  heen  se- 
cured at  Calhan,  31  Paso  County,  Montrose,  Craig,  and  Fort  Collins. 

Characteristics  which  make  the  crested  wheat  grass  desirable  for  dry- 
land pastures  in  Colorado  are  endurance  to  low  temperatures,  resistance  to 
drovight ,  coraparcative  case  of  estaolishmcnt ,  high  palatahility  and  vigorous 
seed  production. 

Donald  L.  HcMillon 
Pagosa  Springs 
IDAHO 

1935 
■Ajiimal  Hushandry  SpecipJist 

Rangci  Ivianagemcnt :   By  general,  wide-spread  request,  Y;ork  was  done  with 
the  State  cattle  committees  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Idaho  Cattle  and 
Horse  Growers'  Association  and  in  properly  organizing  so  as  to  ha.ve  competent 
and  qualified  representation  on  the  advisory'-  hoards  for  administering  the 
regulated  grazing  on  the  puhlic  dom.ain  lands  now  going  under  control.   In  con- 
nection with  the  cattle  prohleras  on  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  four  State  meet- 
ings and  three  district  meetings  were  hold. 

The  allotment  of  grazing  j)^ivileges  in  Idaho  is  a  serious  problem., 
mostly  for  the  reason  tha,t  the  irriga.ted  and  improved  farms  of  the  State  nov? 
produce  winter  feed  for  fa,r  more  livestock  than  the  smnm.er  ranges  can  carry. 
There  are  ten  times  as  much  carrying  capacity  of  the  farms  as  of  the  range. 
The  range  is  nov/  utilized  mostly  by  cattle  from  mountain  and  interior  ranches, 
which  are  far  from  the  railroa.d  and  mostly  at  such  an  altitude  that  ha.y  is 
the  only  sure  crop.   ?Jhen  range  rights  are  available,  the  ranch  can  be  sue- 
cessfully  operated  with  cattle. 

In  som.e  sections,  especially  the  dairy  regions,  there  is  a  feeling 
tha.t  the  range  rights  should  be  divided  among  all  farms.   Those  who  are  of 
this  belief  maintain  that  the  range  rights  should  be  equally  divided  among 
all  ranches  of  the  State.   Instead  of  halving  ranches  in  the  interior,  where 
sufficient  cattle  may  be  kept  to  provide  a  living  for  a.  family,  they  believe 
thatt  the  use  of  the  range  shoxild  be  given  over  to  com.munity  herds  ma.de  up  of 
dairy  steers  or  heifers  from,  the  irrigated  fcarms.   This  is  more  theoretical 
thaxL  practical.   Cattle  of  dairy  breeding  have  not  the  ra„nge  instinct  and 
are  not  good  rustlers.   The  genera^l  tendency  of  ca.ttle  of  this  breeding  is 
to  remain  close  to  the  water  holes,,  completely  destroying  the  nearby  grass 
and  not  utilizing  tjie  more  remote  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  range. 
The  result  is  injurious  both  to  cattle  and  to  the  ra.nge.   Where  this  system 
is  followed  the  dairy  heifers  come  back  so  stunted  that  their  future  develop- 
ment into  profitable  cows  is  impossible.   However,  in  spite  of  the  fa^ct  tha.t 
the  community  range  herd  ha,s  been  found  impractical,  some  lawyers  a.nd  profes- 
sional organizers,  am.ong  whom  are  a  few  theoretical  and  impractical  county 
agents,  formed  a  strong  organization  of  fa.rmers  on  the  promise  of  securing 
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the  rr.nge  now  "being  utilized  Toy  the  permanent  old-time  outfits.   This  movement 
was  most  untimely  and.  unfortunate.   The  old  strife  for  grass  and  raxige  v/as  re- 
newed.  Friendship  between  rangeman  and  farmer  was  destro^'^ed.   Much  necessary 
extra,  work  liad  to  "bo  done  "by  the  range  users  to  offset  the  promises  of  mon  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  distrilDute  and  parcel  out  the  range  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Only  one  section,  the  western  third  of  Idaho,  was  made  into  a  permanent 
grazing  district.   Preliminary  to  the  election  of  June  15,  a  district  meeting 
of  131.  ca.ttlemen  was  held  to  outline  and  select  proper  representatives  to  the 
advisory  board.   Seven  out  of  eight  precincts  were  carried  "by  the  range  cattle-{i 
men,  mostly  with  the  aid  of  farmers  who  had  attended  the  farmi  organization 
meetings  held  "by  county  agent  Bale  and  knev/  from  their  e:qjerience  that  the 
f-jrther  reduction  of  range  rights  was  detrimental  to  "both  f.arm  a,nd  ranch  in 
deatroying  the  range,  removing  the  market  for  the  surplus  hay,  and  reducing 
the  usual  supply  of  feeder  cattle  and  lam."bs. 

Later  elections  held  were  tentative,  "'out  the  results  were  much  the 
same,  mostly  for  the  reason  tha,t  range  cattlemen  received  many  votes  from 
fo,rmers  who  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  distri"buting  the  rai-nge  a,mong  all 
applicants. 

E.  F.  Rinehiart 
Boise 


1935 


Ida^ho   County  Agricultural  Agent 


Range   Conservation  Program;      The  Rar.ge   Conservation  Program  offered  to 
farmers  and  stoclanen  "by  the  Western  Division  late   in  1936,    h<as  met  y/ith  con- 
siderahle  favor   in  Idaho    County.      On  the   closing  da.te  of  Decem'ber   1,    293 
applications   covering  375,000  a,cres  of  ra.nge  la,nd  had  "been  filed.      The   osti- 
ma,ted  revenue   to    the   stockmen  of   the  co^onty  from  participation  in  the   1936 
program  will   reach  $25,000.      Water   development   aaad  fence   construction  a.re   the 
most   common  pra.ctices   employed. 

Over   30  range   cattlem.en  a,nd  sheepmen  attended  a  conference  a,t   the 
county  a^^ent's  office  Friday,    July  10,    to   discuss   the  proposed  lfetiori::i.l  Range 
Conservation  Progra.n.      A.    R.    Shumv^ay,    a  representa.tivc  of   the  Washington  of- 
fice  of  the   Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,    OLitlined  the  genero.l 
principles  of   the  proposed  pla.n.      The    Idaho   County   stockmen  a.t   the  meeting 
recommended  tha.t  the  following  seven  looints  "be   incln.ded  in  the   new  program; 

1.  Re seeding  of   range   Lands. 

2.  Improvement   of  water  holes. 

3.  Rotated  grazing  of  rajiges. 

4.  Weed  control   on  raj^.ge   lands. 

5.  Rouent  control  on  range  landLS. 

6.  Provide  for   supplementa.1  feeds   through  the  purchase  of  hay;    rental 
of   a^dditional  pa.sture.  ■    i 

7.  \^olunta„ry  reduction  in  the   number  of   stock. 

During   the   first  tvro  weeks  of  August  a  detailed  suTVCy  of  the   ranges 
of   Idaho    Count:-  was  made  by  a  crew  of  men  from  the  University/  of   Idaho.      This 
survey  included  a  cla^ssif icaution  of  a  forage   on  the  various  ranges   of   the         4 
county  and  a.  tabulation  of    the   livestock  practices  followed  by   stoclancn.      A 
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corinittoe  wa,s  cappointed  at   the  neetin^;  Jrid^iy  to    cooperato   in  n-ilcing  this 
survey.      Those  in  attendance  at   the  meeting  were  unaniTnously  in  f?;vor  of  a, 
progran  such  as   the   one  proposed.      This  j--)rograrn  v/ould  "bo  applicahle   to   all 
puhlic  and  privately  owned  pasture   land  in  the   county  outside  of  the  ITational 
forest.      Benefit  payr.nents  will  "be  nade   to    those  who  participate   in  the  pro- 
Tjosed  program  "by  a.dop ting  one   of   the   seven  practices  reconr.iended. 

The  final  approved  Range   Conservation  progran  vi/as  e:q)lained  to    stock- 
inen  of   the   county  at  a  county-v/ide  meeting  held  at   Grsngeville  ,    Octoher  27, 
with  an  attendance  of  75.      Over  100,000  acres  of  range  land  were   signed  up 
at   this  first  meeting,    and  cas   inform.ation  gradually   spread  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  program,    additional  a;pplications  were   taken  at   the  county 
agent's  office.      It  was  found  necessary  to  add  two   menbors   to   the   County 
Agricultural   Conservation  Com.mittec   to   effectively  handle   the   ra,nge   con- 
^seryation  programi. 

This  program,  fits   into    the   operations  of   the   la.rge   range   cattle  and 
sheep  outfits  very  vi/ell  and  it   is  hoped  that   it  will  "be  further   developed  to 
give    some  assistance   to  fa,rm.ers  and  stockmen  who   ha.ve    small  acreages  of  pas- 
ture  land  in  connection  with  crop  land. 

7/.  3.  Rawlings 
G-rangeville 

MOITTAiTA 

1932 

Extension  Livestock  Specialist: 

Rang e  Manag e me n t -:   A  visit  was  made  to  the  Gravelly  Range  to  study 
range  management  as  conducted  "by  the  National  Forest  Service.   These  high  al- 
titude ranges  were  divided  according  to  natural  "ba.rriers  a.nd  vegetation,  the 
higher  altitudes  heing  used  for  sheep  grazing  and  the  lower  altitudes  for 
cattle  grazing.   The  excellent  growth  of  grass  spealcs  well  for  the  management 
plan  adopted  "by  the  Forest  Service.   The  cattle  were  entered  on  the  lower 
ranges  and  gradually  moved  through  the  drift  fences  to  the  seasonal  pastures 
as  the  season  advjmced.   The  drift  fences  are  constructed  along  natural  di- 
viding lines  such  as  rivers  and  rough  cajiyons.   The  range  is  divided  into 
three  general  divisions,  the  earlyspring  range  heing  on  the  lower  Ru"by  Creek, 
the  early  summer  range  follows  next,  and  the  late  summer  is  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  range.   By  these  divisions  and  the  proper  distribution  of  salt, 
all  the  range  is  utilized  with  no  part  "being  over-gre.zed.   Late  in  the  fall 
the  cattle  are  allowed  to  drift  "back  down  the  creek  in  reverse  order  from 
what  thej   entered.   The  higher  ranges  used  for  the  sheep  are  divided  into 
units  which  are  used  alternately  during  the  sLunmer  season,  thus  allowing  the 
section  of  range  that  was  grazed  early  one  year  a  chance  to  reseed  the  follow- 
ing year  "before  the  sheep  are  turned  on.   At  the  time  this  studj/  was  made,  the 
sheep  were  just  getting  comfortably  located  on  the  range  where  there  was  an 
a"bundanco  of  grass  and  weeds  for  their  summer  pasture.   A  striking  example 
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of  this  we  11 -managed  range  could  "be  ootained  ty  a  short  triTj  just  outside  the 
forest  through  the  unregulated  puh lie  domain,  which  had  oeen  stripped  of  all 
vegetation  and  its  carrying  Ccipacity  reduced  to  a.lmost  nothing. 

I.  M.  C.  Anderson 
Montana  State  College 
Bo z Oman 

^'  ..  1936 

.  ■  I 

Fergus  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Crested  Wheat  C-rass;   Prooahly  the  most  important  v^ork  done  in  the  crop  ; 
improvement  work  was  giving  encouragement  to  livestock  m.en  and  fa.rmers  in  seed-  I 
ing^ crested  wheat  grass  for  hay  and  pastiire.   The  experiences  of  H.  H.  Haight   j 
of  S''jffolk;  Central  Montana  Farm  Agency,  C-len  Morton,  Mana.ger;  and  the  Mocca.sin  | 
Sxperiment  Station  were  used  to  good  advantage  in  promoting  the  seeding  of      j 
crested  wheat  gra.ss.   The  Moccasin  Station's  three-year  a.vero.ge,  1934-35-36, 
on  pounds  of  heef  produced,  ahov/s  crested  wheat  gra.ss  55.7  p'ounds  per  acre, 
native  grass  24.5  pounds;  on' pasture  da.ys  per  acre,  crested  wheat,  26.6  da.ys, 
native  grass  10.9  days.   These  results  have  oeen  "borne  out  hj/  the  results  ob- 
tained "by  Mr,  Eaight  and  Mr.  Morton.   Although  they  do  not  have  actual  figures 
to  support  their  conclusions,  their  livestock  have  "been  a'ble  to  mal're  satisfac- 
tory gains  "by  staying  on  the  crested  wheat  two  to  three  times  more  pa.sture 
da.ys  than  on  the  native  grass. 

The  first  seeding  of  crested  wheat  grass  in  Fergus  Cconty  was  made  "by 
H.  H.  Haight  of  Sui'folk.   He  now  has  well  over  500  acres  which  he  uses  for  hay 
and  pasture.   With  a  normal  survival  of  the  1935  and  1936  seedings,  the  total 
crested  v^fheat  acreage  of  the  county  should  he  nea.r  10,000  acres  in  1937.   It 
is  likely,  ho-wever,  that  the  acreage  will  he  materia.lly  reduced  hy  grasshoppers. 
The  grasshoppers,  together  with  drought,  struck  the  new  seedings  when  the  plajits 
were  ahout  three  inches  high.  || 

With  ordinary,  conditions  for  seeding,  crested  -wheat  grass  could  easily 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  land  of  Fergus  County,  \)y  50  per- 
cent.  The  acreage  to  "be  reseedod  is  mostly  ahandoned  wheat  land. 

,  ;        ..   •  _  H.  P.  Stuckey 

.   ■       •■•  :        .   .  -  :  Lewiston 

•  OHEGON 


1936 


A»?ronomy  Specialist 


Pasture ;      Crested  Wheat   G-rass:      All   of    the   nurseries  on  "bunch  grass 
range-land  and  3."bandoned  v/hea,t   land  in  eastern  Oregon  have   sho'wn  cle-arly   that 
crested  wheat   is   the  outstanding  grass  for   dry-lajid  conditions  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  It  goes  dormant  in  the  seedling  stage  if  moisture  is  not.  availahle, 
thus  enabling  one  to  got  a  stand  if  it  gets  through  the  ground.  Other  grasses 
die  "before  hecoming   estahlished.  ^ 
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2.  This  same  dormancv  hrroit  carries  into  the  mciture  staf;;e,  ena'bling 
the  i^'^rass  to  survive  the  rainless  sununor  months  of  eastern  0re,5on. 

3.  It  starts  earlier  "both  spring  and  fall  than  any  other  ^rass. 

4.  It  sets  seed  ahundantly,  mal-cing  it  ea,sy  for  a  farmer  to  grow  his 
own  seed. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  most  palatahle  of  the  dry-land  gra,sses. 

6.  The  raot  growth  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  other  dry-land 
grasses,  making  it  impossihle  for  wild  hromes,  weeds,  and  so  forth,  to  heconie 
estahlished  in  good  stands  of  crested  v;heat. 

7.  It  withstands  severe  grazing  hetter  tha,n  most  grasses. 

8.  Apparently  it  is  cold  imi7iune  so  far  as  ordinary  temioeratures  are 
concerned.   It  has  withstood  57^  below  zero,  with  no  snovv,  and  no  sign  of  kill- 
ing. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  given  considerahle  impetus  to  the 
crested  wheat  grass  project  which  has  ooen'  going  on  in  this  State  for  six  years 
The  specialist  mentions  crested  wheat  grass  at  stockmen's  meetings  and  at  near! 
all  meetings  in  eastern  Oregon.   It  is  called  to  the  attention  of  farmers 
through  news  stories,  radio  talks,  v/intor  meetings,  meetings  at  nurseries, 
field  tours,  ^ind  so  forth.   The  lack  of  seed  and  high  price  of  seed  have  held 
up  the  project,  hut  even  so  it  is  advaJicing. 

The  Aj^ri cultural  Conservation  Program  of  the  AAA.  has  advanced  the 
crested  wheat  grass  project  materially.   Seedings  have  heen  large  in  the 
Columhia  River  Sasin,  especially  in  Gilliam  County,  where  10,000  a,crcs  were 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1936,  followed  closely  hy  Morrovf  County  with  7,000. 
The  lack  of  seed  hindered  the  project,  hut  fortunately  the  need  had  oeen  an- 
ticipated, and  the  State  produced  89,433  pounds  of  seed. 

Range  Grasses:   For  the  past  several  years  the  Specialist  has  adopted 
as  a  special  progra^n  the  management  of  dry-land  gra.sses.   A  sot  of  slides  has 
"been  developed  covering  a  talk  on  this  suhject.   These  slides  were  used  this 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Morrow  County  Stockmen's  Association  and  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Gilliam-v7heelor  County -Stockmen' s  Association.   In  addi- 
tion, a  ta,lk  031  this  subject  v;as  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cattle  cand 
Horse  Raisers'  Association.   The  subject  was  also  discussed  on  the  radio  over 
NBC,  as  a  part  of  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour.   Articles  were  written  for 
the  State  Viiool  Growers'  Association  magazine ,  "Oregon  Lratfos  and  Wool",  and 
for  the  official  publication  of  the  Cattle  and  Horse  Reisers'  Association 
paper. 

It  is  plaiinod  to  present  a  good  deal  of  this  same  materia,l  at  a  series 
of  meetings  to  be  held  in  all  of  the  eastern  Oregon  counties  diiring  the  coming 
winter.   These  are. forage  resource  and  feeders  meetings,  and  will  attract  con- 
siderable attention.  Mr.  H.  A.  Lindgren,  Livestock  Specialist,  is  in  charge 
of  these  meetings.   The  set  of  slides  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Much  of  the  same  material  has  also  been  worked  into  a  crested  wheat 
grass  bulletin,  which  has  heen  coiToleted  and  will  be  distributed  earlj^  in 
1937. 

In  presenting  this  grass  management  material,  every  case  is  seized 
upon  to  tell  the  story,  of  grass  and  how  it  ccji  be  maintained.   It  is  the 
specialist's  idea  that  farmers  naturally  want  to  keep  their  grass,  and  if 
they  understand  the  principles  of  its  growth  and  why  it  is  killed  out  and 
under,  vdiat  conditions  it  survives,  that  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
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nanageinent   of   the  ran.^os   so    ci^_  to   ■^^elatziin  £vb^s  hcve^Iter .■    We  "ooli-ave 
this   to  iDe.onu  of   the  iPiOst   iiaport-^.nt  pieces  of  ^ork  uzider  way. 

.:•;■  .--  .    ^'   ^'   Jacknan    . 

-•:;---i    ;;    ,.,.;;;•,,■;=        r j;^ -.Lawrence  Joiiklns  - : 

State  A^ricurutural  College 

■  -■ -■  .'■:■■'■  ::  •     Corvallis 

:      ,.....-:.:...;     •■.:.,^     \  ■,  :  ■       "  •  -   WASHIN&TOH   J  -'  ^'  ■      .'  ■      ./r     ■,':'-■        "... 

V     :--r...-:U     -    -    .-:.      .-    ^.^   ;  1935-.y.--,."    ;....'    ...,..:.;iV:,.";  J   '       '_    /     ' 

Animal   Hus'bajic'.ry.  Specialist:        ••    ;•;         "■■:  ;■  :. c-^.rH/i j.^ v  ::.s.    ]'■-.      .':-::■.■■ 

■  Sheep  Hanc^e  Land  in  Western  WasMrrgtonr;;    ■  .Mstny:  inq.uiTies  are  received 
each  year  as  to   the  edvisa"bility  of  ranging  sheep  and/ or  cattle  on-. the,  cut- 
over  lands   of  Vi-est^rn. Washin-^ton  or  Oregon,     ^or   this  reeison  the   extension 
animal  husbandman  ha.s   tried  to  keep  in  touch.with  the  results  rangemen  8,re 
getting  from  r^jjining  S'-^es-  and  lajchs  on  this  cut-'Over   land.  ; 

Some    time  was   spent   in  Lewis  and  Oow'litz   counties  observing  land 
that  had  "been  se-jded  since  being  cut  over.:     Some  of   this  land  was  very  good 
and  had  a  fair   stand,  of  grass  and  weeds,    and  looked  s.s   if   it  would  make 
sa,t isfa,c to ry  pasture.      One  band  of   sheep,   I/iarch  lambs,    tha.t   had  been  brought 
from  east  of   the  moujitains,    were,  marketed  during  the  first   10  days  of   Septem- 
ber.     These   lambs  weighed  about  71  or   72  po^onds.      These   lambs  a.nd  ewes,  were 
on  good  pastu.re  and  one  would  have   expected  that   the   lambs  v.'ould  have  weighed 
a,t   least    65  pounds.      The  weights  7\fere  verj^  disappointing  and  not   too   encour- 
pg;ing  of  pasturing   sheep  on  the  wost    side,    if  you  are   depending  upon  m.arket- 
ing  grass-fa,t   l-am.bs. 

Similar  observations  were  made   down  in  Columbia.  Countj',    Oregon. 
Lambs  marketed  a.bout   the  oOth  of  August,    off   the   rpxige,    lambs   tliat  were  born 
in  March,   weighed  69  pounds.      Lcinbs  fx-om  the    ssjae   flock  on  the   same   rpjige   in 
1935,   weighed  considerably  hee,vier  and  the  feed  did  not   seem   so   good  in  1935. 
Tha,t  wa,s  not  OP-ly  my  opinion  but   it  was  also   the  opinion  of   the  herders  who 
were   caring  for  the   sheep.  .,       .  ■ 

Range  Livestock  Progrrja;    The  range  livestock  conservation  meeti?ig  in 
Spokane  was  generally  well   attended.      Suggestions  from  the  ra.nchers  as   to 
whether  the  program   should  be  put    into    effect   or  not,    .and  if    so,   wha,t  prac- 
tices would  constitute   rsuige   improvement,   were  m.ade   rather  freely.      Host 
ranchers  were  pleased  a,nd  surprised  to  knov;   that    such  practica,l   things  as 
spring  developm.ent ,;  drift  fences,    a.nd  deferred  grazing  would  "be   considered 
rr,nge-building  practices.      As   a.  result;,  of-,  the  ,meeting:,t.he  .following,  sugges- 
.tions  for  practices  upon  which  .payr:.ent.s.  v/puld,be  made  .were  as  follows: 
;■      1.      Deferred  grazing.  -..■;  ■    .  ■...    <  :!-;:;■-■..    7.,      fencing,  ; 

-■■    2.      Rotation  grazing.  .■.•:.;  3.      Conto^urdng. 

3.  Na.tural   revogetation.  9.      Water   spreading. 

4.  Artificial  reseeding.  ■,  .10.      Trail   development. 

5.  Water   development.     -      -•  .11.      Poisonous   and  noxious 

a.  Wells  weed  control. 

b.  Reservoirs  12.  Windbreaics . . 

c.  Springs  13.  Insect   Control.                          | 

d.  Pipe   lines  14.  ?ire  guards. 

6.  Rodent   control;    predatorj^  a,nimad  15.  Loading  and  grading  corral 

control. 
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It  was  the  feeling  of  most  ranchers  present  tha.t  if  the  program  could 
he  gotten  under  way  immediately,  many  would  he  willing  to  take  advaontage  of 
the  progrsuri  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

The  extension  anina.l  husoandman  gave  atssistance  to  those  counties  de- 
siring help  in  oxplauining  and  discussing  the  ra„nge  livestock  program.   By 
the  end  of  the  sea.son  574  range  exaj.iina.tions  ha.d  heen  completed,  covering 
1,415,715  a.cres  of  range  land,  involving  ma^cimum  henefit  payment  of  $80,000. 

Con  S.  Maddox 
.  .  State  College  of  V/ashington 

Pullman 

WYOMIITG 

1934 

Carbon  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Meadow  Inproyenent :   The  Mea.dovv'  Inprovenent  Project  is  the  ma.jor  pro- 
ject in  Cr„rhon  Coiuity.   It  is  a  "basic  livestock  project,  a.s  \voll  as  s.   crops 
project.   It  roaches  the  very  foundation  of  Carbon  County  agriculture  Deca.use 
it  is  improving  and  increasing  the  production  of  winter  feed.   The  meadows 
reported  are  only  those  on  which  definite  and  complete  information  is  on 
file  in  the  County  Extension  Office. 

The  continued  demonstrations  in  alfalfa  cultivation  have  proven  de- 
cisively to  the  people  of  this  county  the  value  of  this  work,  because  it  ha,s 
shown  that  the  weed  problem  can  be  controlled;  that  greater  yields  can  be 
obtained;  tha,t  finer  alfalfa  can  be  produced;  and  that  better  use  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  water  applied.   This  latter  is  of  particular  importa.nce  in 
years  of  water  shorta^gc,  such  a^s  the  present  year. 

With  native  meaidow  cultiva"Gion,  the  problem  of  the  joa.rticular  tj^e 
of  harrow  best  adapted  to  this  use  ha.s  been  one  of  the  problems  commanding 
consider.ablo  attention.   It  is  rather  definitely  demonstrated  now  that  esci 
old-fashiones  A-ty]j0,  spike-tooth  haxrow  is  the  better  tjnpo,  a,nd  aJl  ra^nchers 
are  turning  to  this  typo  of  harrov?. 

Louis  Schilt  of  Saratogca,  who  by  cultivation  increa.^icd  the  production 
of  hay'  on  90  acres,  from  60  tons  to  137  tons  during  the  shears  1931  to  1933, 
inclusive,  in  1934  cultivated  only  50  acres  of  this  land.   This  was  a  ra.nch 
v/hich  was  very  short  of  wa,ter  this  ;/ear,  and  Mr.  Schilt  sta.tos  in  his  report 
tha,t  there  ?/as  a  25  percent  difference  in  production  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultiArated  land.  Mr.  Schilt  furthei-more  states  that  the  quality 
of  the  hay  was  superior  and  thait  the  irriga.tion  water  spread  and  see^ped  into 
the  soil  better. 

1935 

James  Mcintosh  of   Split  Rock,   who   after  considerable   thought   and  con- 
sidera^tion,    met   a  peculiar  problem  in  a  very  definite  v/ay,    finds  much  of   his 
land  extremely  rough  a,nd  covered  with  old  brush  hummock,   where   in  the  process 
of  meadow  making  the  brush  was   simplj^  killed  out  by  flooding,   making  a  meadow 
floor   too   rough  for   the  practical  use   of  an  ordinary  harrow.      Mr.    Mcintosh 
constructed  a   special   cutting  harrow  of   angle-iron,    with  adjustable   teeth  to 
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cut   these   mea,dov/s  dov/n.      Teno.cres  were   treated  with  this   harrow  this  year 
with  the  result   that  a  s"ufficient    smoothingwas.;  accomplished"  that   cultivation 
with  an  A- type  harrow   is  practical.      He   has  laid  the  foundations'  for  a  com- 
plete  joh   of  meadow  renovation  starting  next  year.  '; 

Paul  Pea,rson  of   Saratoga  reports   that   two  years'    cultivation  on  100 
acres  of   native  meadow  has  resulted  in  douhling  the   stand  of   grass.      In  addi- 
tion,   the  floor  of   the   meadow   is   smoother' and  weeds  have  "been  put  under,  con- 
trol.     This  v/as   accom.plished  on  a  35-yoar-old  meadow. 

,     ;  John  J.   McElroy 

Rawlins 

...  _   :.  1936 

Platte   County  Agricultural   Agent: 

Ra,nge  Management :      A  Committee   on  Range   Conservation  was  appointed  in 
ffiidsumm.er   to   meet  with  a  group  of    similar  comirdttees  of   the    State,    on   the 
range  program.      The  follovYing  is  a  report   of   this   committee  and  the   recom- 
mendations whidh  they  made    to   the   State   group,    manj  of  which  have  heen 
carried  out   in  the  range  program. 

1.  That   control  ¥i/ork  on  rodents  and  insects    (grasshoppers  and  Mormon 
crickets)   he   increased  to   protect    the  re.nge  grass. 

2.  We  urge  that  some  plan  he  worked  out  to  have  the  suhmarginal  lands 
division  purchase  such  lands  in  smaller  hlocks,  such  as  one-half  sections,  or 
a  fevif  sections,  and  that  these  be  leased  for  long  periods  of  time  to  stockmen 
adjoiniiig   this  area  and  he  administered  hy  county  and  local  committees. 

3.  Recommended  that   the    stock-grov/er  he  given  an  opporti.mity  to   enter 
into   a  range  management  program,  wherehy   the  range  would  he   improved     hy   some 
grazing   improvement   plan  as   deferred  grazing,    limiited  grazing,      certain  sea- 
sons,   and  so  forth,    and  hy  limiting  numhers  of    stock  to   a  reasonahle    carrying 
capacity   of    the   range    (capacity  to  he   determiined  hy  local  m.en) ,    and  that  a 
payment  he  m.ade   to   cooperators  who   com/ply,    sufficient    to   repay  them  for  hold- 
ing nujnhers   to    their  allotment  for   the   period  agreed  upon. 

4.  Expand  soil   conserva^tion  v/ork   to   ir^clude  areas  where  water  run-off 
is  heavy,    to   store  water  for   livestock  and  deplete  or  dissipate  water. on 
grass   lands  nearhy,    or   if  growers   construct   such  dikes  or   dams  v^rith  their  own 
funds  under   supervision  of    soil   conservation  engineers   that   they  he  given 
payments  nearly  eq_ual   the   cost  of    such  construction. 

That  the  program  if  worked  out  along  the  ahove  suggestions  he  adminis- 
tered hy  local  and  county  committees   elected  hy   the    cooperators. 

.     -    ^  .        G.   W.   Boyd 

Wheatland 
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Section  2. — Ivliscells.neous  Range  Activities 
Conservation 
ARIZONA 
1932 
Agr  o  no  my  Sp  e  c  i  al_ isjb 

Terr.acing:   Soil  erosion,  toth  sheet  and  gullying,  is  common  on  "both 
range  and  farm  lands  in  Arizona. 

jyae   to  contacts  iDy  the  county  agents  and  articles  and  circulars  from, 
the  county  agents'  ojffices  and  tne  main  Extension  office,  three  demonstration 
terraces  were  "built  this  past  year  in  Yavapai  County,  two  in  Coconini  County, 
and  one  in  Navajo  County.   These  terra.ces  are  to  he  watched  closely  for  re- 
sults and  have  already  created  considerahle  interest  within  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  constructed. 

■  Another  phase  of  terracing  v/hich  is  relatively  new  in  the  United  States 
is  the  range  terrace,  which  is  heing  tried  in  Pii.ia  County.   In  1931,  an  area 
of  desert  mesa  land  was  terraced,  which  practice  has  proven  very  successful 
in  holding  top  soil  conserving  m.oisture,  and  stimulating  plant  grov/th.   County 
Agent  C.  B.  Brown  reports  that  on  June  29,  1931,  there  was  a  rairifall  of  0.84 
of  an  inch.   Soil  on  the  sheet  eroded  area,  was  wet  to  the  depth  of  only  1  inch, 
while  on  an  area,  only  two  i-ods  away  having  vegetation  and  top  soil  it  wa,s  wet 
to  a.  depth  of  6  inches.   On  the  same  areas  there  occurred  on  Kovem.'ber  22,  1931, 
1.56  inches  of  rainfall.   Determinations  made  on  the  24th  showed  tha-t  on  the 
eroded  area  there  had  "been  only  a  four-irch  penetration  of  moisture,  while 
on  the  vegetation  area  there  had  "been  a,   jjenetration  of  one  and  one-half  feet. 

'The  work  now  started  in  Arizona  should  gather  m.omentujn  and  "be  of  great 
immediate  value  to  the  farmers  and  rangemen  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  im- 
measurahle  future  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

Irriga.tion;   Throughout  Arizona  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  rich  level  mesa  land  which,  through  the  ^ise  of  flood  v/aters,  could 
"be  utilized  in  the  production  of  supplementary  feed  st-iolT ,  such  as  corn,  hegari, 
sweet  clover,  ■nad  Johnson  gra.3s  for  range  animals. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Phillips,  located  some  15  miles  west  of  Tucson,  produced  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  hegari,  melons  and  small  grains  with  less  than  four  inches 
of  rairjfall  during  the  season  and  two  irriga.ti6'ns  from  flood  water.   The  most 
comm.on  and  practical  use  of  this  metnod  of  flood  water  utilization,  however, 
is  in  the  production  of  pasture.   Johnson  grass  has  i^roved  an  excellent  pas- 
ture crop  under  southern  Arizona  conditions. 

Tiie  irrigation  of  hea,vy  soils  and  slick  spots  has  "been  a  serious  proh- 
lem  for  a  n-umher  of  years.   The  solution  of  the  pro"blem  seems  to  he  one  of 
irrigation  on  a  dead  level  v/ith  the  addition  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
"barnyard  or  green  manures. 
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A  num"ber  of  demonstrations  conducted  the  past  two  years  in  Pima,  Pinal 
and  Maricopa  counties  where  org.anic  matter  was  incorporated  and  irriga.tion  on 
a  dead  level  v/as  practised  '  h,avo    shown  good  results. 

H.   11.   Watenpaugh 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  ilrizona. 
Tuc  so  n 


1934 

Pima  County  Ar;;ri cultural  A^:ent : 

'    Range.  Erosion:      About   a  yo3.r  ago   the  writer  v^^as   talking   to  one  of  the 
cattlemen  in  Pima  Coimty,    Arizona,    through  whose  holdings  passes   the  3rawley 
Wash  in  the  Altar  Galley,    ahout   erosion  problems  and  the   possibility  of   se- 
ctoring more   floodwater  for   supplementary  feed  production.      After  a- moment ' s 
reflection  this  old  pioneer  cattlemsji  replied:      "IxTo ,    Brown,    I   have   spent 
hundreds  of    dollars  fighting  a.  losing  battle,    and  only  God  Alm.ighty  can  handle 
the    situa-tion  no'w." 

At  first  floodwater  concentra,ted  in  an  old  read,    or  a,  cow  path,   and 
formed  a    small    ditch  which  seemed  to   hardly  attract   attention. 

Then  one   da.y  we   noticed  that  a   recent  heavy  flood  had  really  gone   to 
work  in  earnest   to    dig  out  a  good  channel  for   itself.      We   decided  to   see  what 
could  be   done  about   the  matter   and  went  after    the  problem  in  a.  half-hearted 
manner  by  putting  in  some  brush  and  a,  fev/  barricades.      The   next  flood,    how- 
ever,   just  washed  around  these  obstructions  makirjg   the   cna^nnel  v,idor  and  only 
making  ma.tters  worse. 

About   that   time  v/e   realized  that   the  concentration  of  flood  water  was 
increasing  a.nd  tiia^t   the  chjannel  v;a.s  rapidly  lengthening. 

Then  tne   arch  enemy  of  fertile   range   la^nd — concentrated  floodwa.ter — v/as 
given  artificicj-l  a.ssistance.      The    increased  use  of   the  a.uto  had  made  necessary 
better  roads  \7hich  vrould  be  passable  under  all  conditions.      Accordingly,    the 
county,    in  one   insta,nce,  ■  selected  a  right-of-way  across  the   valley   some  miles 
up  from  the   ranch  of   ovx  friend  who   had  resigned  his  fate   to    the   Creator  of 
all   things.      In  1920  the   county   started  construction  of   a  long  gra,de  with  a 
bundred-foot  bridge   in  the   center   and  loccited  in  the  very  trough  of    the  valley. 

The    st.3,ge  v/as  then  all    set   and  havoc  bcgaji.      G-rea.t   quantities   of  flood- 
wa,ter  which  had  formerly   spread  out   over   the  whole  valley  and  moved  slowly 
were  now  gathered  into   a  raging  torrent  and  the   destruction  of   as  fertile   a 
stretch  of   land  as   ever  graced  a  cow   ra,nch  was  on  its  wa^-^.      Nature  had  been 
outraged  by   the   thoughtless   and  careless   hand  of  man  a.nd  it  vie.s  out  for   revenge. 

Toda.y   the   job   is  v/ell  along  to   completion,    and  there   sta.nds  as  a  monu- 
ment   to   all  who   had  a  part   in  producing   it,    a„  wash  thirty  miles  or  more   in 
length,    ten  to  fort?'  feet   deep,   a,nd  from  one   hundred  feet   to   a.  quarter  of  a 
mile   in  width.      Hundreds  of    side  washes  have  talcen  up   their  part   and  so   the 
play  goes  on. 

The  fundamenta^l  principle   underlying  a.ll   erosion-control  work  is   decon- 
centration  of  destructive  floodwater  from,  narrow   draina.ge   courses,   with 
emphasis   on  the   importaaice   of  elimina.ting  erosive   concentration  of   flood  v;ater  % 
b;/  highv;/ay   systems  or  other  artificia.l   construction.      l;Ia,rrow  culverts,    bridges, 
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concentretion  dyke^s  and  ditches  y:ill,    if    sproading  works  are  not   used  in  con- 
nection Vifith  them,    undo    in  tine    a  large  part   of  all   that   one   can  acconplish 
"by  good  ran^^e  nonagement . 

In  tiie   omplo;;.'inent    of  cartificial  neasuros  on  a  1)0x117  eroded  area  of 
range   land  corrective  work   should  usually,  start  at   the    so'urce  rather   than  in 
main  channels.      However,    if   destructive   concentration  can  he'  economically 
effected  in  main  chamels,   we  ?/ould  advise  ths.t   such  work  he   done    simultane- 
ously.     The  woi-k  is   divided  as  follows: 

Sm.all  arroyos  and  washes   ( trihutaries) . 
1.      Brush. 
.2.      Ijoose  rock  dams. 

3.  Rock  mattress  dams. 

4.  Woven  wire   stocksides  either  v/ith  or  without   rock. 

5.  Diversion  dykes. 

Main  arroyos  a.nd  washes   (v»'here   erosion  has  not  progressed). 
1.      Diversion  and  spreading. 

Where   there  are   stretches  of  fairly  level  or   smooth  range  hordering 
drainage  courses  on  their  way   to   the  valley  proper,    divert  the   floodwater  at 
suita.ble    intervals   .aid  irrigrate    the   native  forage   plants.      These  wide   ditches 
usually  should  he   started  from  the  natural   stream,  level  and  run  on  a  grade  not 
to   exceed  five-tenths  of  a  foot   to    the   hundred,    end  with  low  hrush  or  woven 
wire  dams   at   intervals   to   force  part   of   the   head  of  water   through  the    dy'^® 
"bordering  the   lower    side  of   the   ditch.      In  this  v/ay  much  flood  water   is  made 
to  penetrate   into    soil  and  produce  a  greatly  increased  crop  of   grass. 

Where    stock  Yi^ater   is  not    easily  obtained  from,  v/ells,    suitable   locations 
can  he    selected  near  main  arroyos  a,nd  a  represso   or   charco   constructed  in 
which  a    large  am.ount   of  water   can  he  put   to   beneficial  use. 

The   method  cf  preventing  erosion  through  use   of  range   conto-'or    dykes   is 
not    soapplica.ble   to   Arizona.      It   is  better  adapted  to  ranges  'i/vhich  are   rela- 
tively  smooth. 

In  A:-'izona,  there   a,re   numerous  valleys  which  are   concentration  points 
for  flood  waters  -which  hsve   traversed  the    slopes   (sometimes  m.iles   in  extent), 
finally  culminating  in  the   crests   of  mountain  ranges. 

When  erosion  in  such  va,lleys  becomes  wull   starxed  there    seems   to   be 
only  one  practical  way  of  repairingthe   damage  e.nd  that   is  a  slow  and  very  ex- 
pansive one.      This  method  involves   the    construction  of  low,   woven  wire  check 
dam.s,    two    or  three  feet   high,   built  at  prot^er   intervals   in  the   stream  bed. 
When  the   channel  floor  has  been  built  uj^   to    the   level    of    the   check  dams,   a 
new   set   is  p\it   in  and  the   building-up)  process  repeated. 

A  series  of  heav;/  v/oven-v/ire ,    rock   stockade   deflectors  will   help 
straaghten  drainage   channels   and  reduce   erosion  in  bends.      Use  a  double  row 
of   iron  pipe  posts  well   set   in   the   stream  bed  aaid  fasten  woven  vi^ire   set  belov/ 
the    strepjn  bed,    level   to    each  row   of  posts:    then  fill   in,    preferably  with 
rock.      After   the  building  process   is  well  begun  in  these  beds,    this  work  can 
be  further  aided  by   the   planting  of   trees  or   some    adapted  grass. 

,C.   B.   Brown 
227  W.    Congress  Street 
Tu.cson  , 
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Phillips  Goxniiy   Arp^i cultural  ..igent : 

Lc.nd  Utili:^ation:   Througli  the  cooperation  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  dis- 
trict, the  tv/o  Stcito  grazing  associations,  the  Hesettlement  Administration 
and  the -Extension  agent's  office,  475  farmers  and  stochmen  have  "been  given 
range  assignments,  133  stoch  water  reservoirs  have  heen  started  and  68  com- 
pleted, two  dipping  vats  and  corrals  constructed,  and  48  flood  irrigation 
system.s  involving  4,185  acres  planned  and  surveyed. 

The  definite  assigniient   of  range  land  is  the  result  of  12  years  of 
educational  and  organization  work.   Operators  are  now  "beginning  to  exercise 
complete  control  of'  their  grazing  lands  and  arc  given  the  needed  incentive 
to  improve  them.  With  the  vast  ai'nount  of  open  range  in  the  past,  this  has 
"been  almost  impossihle.   Deferred  and  rotation  grazing  m.ay  now  he  practised 
with  a  reasonable  certainty  timt  the  operator  will  not  "be  grazed  off  "by 
some  outsider  or  local  fre3  lonce.   7/hile  the  Extension  Atent  has  refrained 
from  taking  snj   part  in  the  actual  range  assigrjnonts,  his  office  has  cocper- 
a,ted  in  an  advisory  and  educational  w.ay. 

Control  of  vvator  holes  generally  m.ot-uis  control  of  adjoining  range 
land.   In  the  past  this  has  "been  coiifined  largely  to  nat"^aral  water  courses 
and  has  m.eant  a.n  xmevon  distri-Dution  of  gra.zing,  with  the  result  thr.t  ra,nge 
contiguous  to  the  water  holes  was  overgrazed  and  other  large  area,s  left  un- 
used.  To  hijlp  correct  this  situation  the  P.cscttlernent  Ad::iinist ration  has 
undertaken  a  reservoir  Dr.ilding  program  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  halving  a 
good  supply  of  water  every  two  m.ilcs  on  the  range. 

The  last  seven  years  have  taught  the  stockmen  th.^t  livestock  secu- 
rity m.eans  "'oigger  feed  reserves.   In  the  dryland  areas  this  can  he  accom- 
plished "by  using  run-off  water  for  flood  irrigation.   Since  1923  a.  total  of 
217  flood  irrigation  systems  involving  20,635  acres  ha\^e  "been  changed  from 
sun-haked  sagehrush  flats  to  feed-producing  land. 

Another  had  drought  has  still  fuxther  changed  the  farming  pattern  of 
the  county.   More  land  is  heing  aha^ndoned,  either  voluntarily  or  through 
land  purchases  hy  the  G-overrjncnt .   Hanchcrs  are  rounding  out  their  units 
"by  sec-oj"ing  control  of  these  ahandoncd  farms.   The  tendency  is  toward  -fewer 
and  larger  units. 

H.  M.  Oefstos 
Malta 

IISW  IvGXIGO 

■   .        ■  1933 

Harding  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Water  Conservation;    T.  J.  Heimann  sought  the  a.gent's  advice  as  to 
hov;  to  take  advantage  of  the  terrain  and  rainfall  so  that  he  could  develop 
water  in  each  of  his  pastures.   The  agent  went  over  Mr.  Heimann 's  ranch  with 
him  and  selected  three  dom  projects.   On  the  west  side  of  his  range,  a  dam 
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site  was  located  in  a  draw  where,   with  very  little  work,   a  large   reservoir   of 
water  could  he  produced,    and  the   spillv;a,y  made   to   run  over  the   hill   into   a 
flood  plain  and  v/ould  flood  several  hundred  acres  of  grass  land  and  could 
then  he  recaptured  hy  a  ditch  and  carried  into   another   dp.in  which  we   located 
in  the   southwest  corner  of  his  place.      These  two  dams  were  located  two  miles 
apart  and  would  provide  a  v/atering  place  for   the   cattle  without    their   having 
to    travel   over  a  mile   and  a  helf  from  any  place   in  the  west  pasture.      On  the 
eastern  side  of   his  place  he  has   two   good  wells  fairly  close   together;   hut 
he  has  quite  a  tract  of   land  upon  a  mesa  which  provides  plenty  of   good  grass 
hut   no  water.     Wo   selected  a  dam  site   in  the  head  of  a  draw  and  from  this 
ran  a  ditch  in  each  direction  around  the  mesa.,   which  vdll   catch  most  of  the 
run-off  and  carry  it   into   this  dajn.      When  those  projects  are   completed,   Mr. 
Heimann  should  have   excellent  watering  places  over  his  entire  ranch. 

James  G.   Wayne 

Mosquero 

Grant    County  A^ricultura,l   Agent: 

Erosion  Control:      During  March  a  meeting  v/as  held  at  the   city  hall 
relative  both  to    the  Gila  watershed  and  the   limit   to  v;hich  cattlemen  on  this 
watershed  might  he  cut  within  the   next  few  ye?„rs   in  order  to  hring  hack   the 
range    to   the  point   that  retrogression  would  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as   it  has 
for   the  past  generation.      This  meeting  was  attended  hy  100  cattlemen  of  Grant 
County.      The  point   that  was  emphasized  ?/as  that  cither   cooperation  could  he 
given  the  Federal  Government   in  protection  of   the  range   through  the   reduction 
of   livestock  in  the   area  or   the  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  would  he  even 
more  rapid  and  pcrmcanent  hy  the   continua.tion  of   a   short-sighted  policy  of 
over-grazing  year  after  year.      The  meeting  finally  went   on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  having  the   Gila  watershed  placed  under  a  range  conservancy  plan  and 
thus    secure  aid  in  the  control  of   erosion  that  had  already   taken  place.      Due 
to    this  meeting  we   now  have   two   C.    C.    C.    cajnps   in  Grant   County  for    the  control 
of  washing  of   soil   and  the   storage  of  v;ater.      So   far   these  camps  hs.ve   func-' 
tioned  much  better   than  most  of  the   camps   that   have    devoted  all   their   time   to 
the  building  of   dams,    as  the  cattlemen  are  cooperating  with   them  since  it  fur- 
nishes them  an  ideal  method  of   securing  better  water  distribution  over   their 
range  s . 

The  work  hfis  apparently  not  been  started  too    soon  as  the   Gila  River 
went   dry  in  many  places   d^aring   the    summer,    something   that  ha.d  never  happened 
even  during"  the  most   severe   droughts.      Wells  also   through  this  area  v/ent    dry, 
and  even  where  cattlemen  hs.d  almost   ample   grass   they  v;ere  forced  to    sell   to 
the  Government  because  of    shortage  of  water.     Because  of    the   steep   slopes  and 
mountainous  type  of   country  in  this  county  erosion  is  of  particular   importance 
here  and  is  making  its  presence  known  by  the   large  amount   of  weeds   that  are 
supplanting  native  grasses  on  the   range.      The  appropriation  for   the  upper  Gila 
Valley  is  for   $250,000. 

Stuart   Stirling 
Silver  City 
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Morrow  Co-gnty  A-i^ri cultural  AgQ^t : 

Wind  Brosion  on  Ranfe'e  Land:   In  the  North  end  of  Morrow  County  there 
is  an  area  about  35  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide  whiqh  has  "been  devoted  en- 
tirely to  grazing.   Stockmen  who  h^ave  heen  in  this  county  since  the  early 
days  say  that  this  section  was  originally  a' solid  stand  of  hunch  grass  with 
very  little  evidence  of  sagebrush.   In  the^rly  daj,''s  this  section  was  used 
mostly  for  cattle  and  horse  range.   Gradually  the  horses  were  eliminated  and 
sheep  replaced  the  cattle.   This  whole  section  of  country  fits  in  well  as 
ea,rly  sheep  range.   Over-graz.ing  has  driven  out  m.ost  of  the  bunch  grass  which 
has  been  replaced  oy   loss  productive  annual  grasses,  sagebrush,  and  weeds. 

There  is  probably  little  doubt  that  with  proper  ma.nagement  this  whole 
area,  comprising  I'oughly  240,000  acres  of  land,  could  be  brought  back  to  a 
point  where  it  \vould  furnish  feed  for  many  more  sheep  t htm  now  graze  on  it, 
or  would  furnish  much  bettor  feed  for  the  same  number.  Wp.ter  developments 
are  fev/  and  far  between,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  trail  sheep  consider- 
able distances  to  water.   The  result  is  that  the  range  for  some  distance 
around  the  vvater  holes  is  seriously  impoverished.   Over  most  of  this  area, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  water  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  less. 

The  gradual  and  continual  deterioration  of  this  range  has  resulted 
in  a  situation  which  has  become  so  a,cute  that  an  urgent  demand  has  been 
made  among  the  legitim.ate  users  of  tkat  range  for  some  type  of  range  con-  ■ 
trol  tliat  would  not  only  stop  the  deterioration  of  the  range  but  would  aid 
them  in  bringing  it  back  to  something  like  its  former  .condition. 

As  a  response  to  this  demand, a  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  of 
•July  in  the  county  agent's  office  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways  and 
means  for  controlling  grazing  in  this  area.   P.  M.  Brandt,  Head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industries  at  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Marvin  Klemme, 
Regional  Grazier  at  Burns,  VYore  present  to  advise  us  in  our  discussion.   As 
a  result  of  this  meeting  a  petition  was  prepared  and  signed  by  all  of  the 
men  present.   This  petition  was  a.ddressed  to  J.  R.  Carpenter,  Head  of  the 
Grazing  Service,  Department  of  Interior. 

After  considerable  correspondence  and  delays  of  one  sort  or  another, 
the  Department  of  Interior  finally  set  November  5  as  the  date  for  the  meeting 
of  all  the  users  of  range  in  the  territory  included  in  the  petition. 

Mr.  Gait  of  the  Grazing  Service  at  Burns,  discussed  the  operation  of 
grazing  associations  in  the  existing  grazing  districts  administered  through 
that  office.   The  group  went  on  record  unanimously  as  favoring  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  grazing  district. 

Nearly  all  of  the  users  in  the  projected  Grazing  District  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  range  to  the  end  that  not  only 
will  this  land  bo  not  further  impoverished,  but  that  its  carrying  capacity 
may  be  improved.   The  writer  feels  that  the  way  has  been  paved  for  real  pro- 
gress ih  range  improvement. 

Joseph  Bellanger 
Heppner 
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1936 
Ga,inp"bell  County  Agricultural  Agont : 

Water   Conserva.tion;      The   Soil   Conservation  Service  advanced  funds   to 
te  used  in  the  construction  of  stoclcwater  reservoirs  on  privately  owned  land. 
A  cooperative  agreement   was    signed  v^ith  the   owner  furnishing  the  following: 
All  materials  used  in  the  construction  of   the  dam,    stock  water  for  teams  used 
in  the  construction  of  the   dara.all   equipment   needed  for  the  construction  work, 
filing  fee  of  $2.00   to   the    Sta.ta  Engineer,    fence   the  fill  of   the  dam   stock 
tight,   furnish  one   four-horse  teajn  during  the   construction  of   the  dam,    and  to' 
maintain  the  dcjn  for  a  period  of  five  years.      The   Soil   Conservation  Service 
paid  the  wages  of  the  crew. 

The  county  agricultural  agent   took  applications  from  ranchers  who 
needed  stock-water  reservoirs,    selected  suitaltle   sites,   arranged  for   the   crew, 
kept   the  payroll,    dre?/  up  cooperative  agreement  contracts,   and  furnished  des- 
cription of   the  cooperators'    holdings  and  location  of    the   dam. 

In  selecting  the    sites  from  among  the  350  applications,    the  follov;ing 
points  were  kept   in  mind: 

(l).      Location.      A  central  point    in  relation  to   the  location  of   the 
drought-stricken  fa.rmers  who  ?/ould  work  on  the   dam  was  sought. 

(2).      Amount   of   Storage   Space.      The  amount   of  water   that  could  he 
stored  in  relation  to    the  amount   of   dirt   required  in  the  fill  of  the   dam  was 
considered. 

(3).      T^y-pe  of   spillvi/ay.      The  permanency  of  a  properly  constructed -dam     ' 
depends  upon  the  permanency  of    its   spillway.      Natural   sod  spillways   that 
would  spread  the  water  over  adja.cent   flats  were   selected  wherever  possi"ble. 

(4).      Drainage.      The   drainage  wa.s   inspected  to   determine   if   there 
would  normally  he   sufficient  run-off   to   fill   the  reservoir. 

(5).      iJloed  of   stockrt'ator .      The  reservoirs  were  located  only  in  dry 
areas  where   stock  had  to   travel  from  one   to    three  miles   to  water. 

^^^'      Silt.      Dams  were  not   located  on  drainage   that   displayed  evidence 
that  the   run-off   ca^rried  a  great  amount   of   sediment  which  would  quickly  f  ill 
the   storage  hasin, 

(7).      Soil   texture.      Dams  were   located  only  v;here   the   soil   ha.d  the 
property  to  puddle   readily  and  prevent    seepage. 

All   dams  were   surveyed  and  staked  to  meet   the   specifications   set  up 
hy  the   State   engineer  of  the   State  of  Wyoming.      The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
attempted  to  furnish  engineers  to   sm-vey  dams  as  needed.      However,    the   terri- 
tory was   extremely  large  and  the  numoer  of  engineers  availahle   could  not 
cover  it  adequately.      In  order  to  keep   the  crews  at  work,    the  agricultural 
agent    secured  the  cooperation  of  R.   L.    Streeter,    Camphell  County  Surveyor,   who 
willingly  gave  his   time   to   expedite   this    program.      A  total  of    28   dams  were  con- 
structed in  Cajaphell  County  -under  this  project.     Mr.    Streeter   surveyed  and 
staked  13  of   these. 

This  project  furnished  work   to   160  drought-stricken  farmers  and  their 
teams  for  a  period  of   three  months — August,    Septemher,   and  Octoher.      The   totsJ 
payroll  was  approximately  $30,000.      In  addition,    28  large   stockwater  reser- 
voirs were   constructed  in  areas  where   they  are  "badly  needed. 

I.   E.    Dominy 
Gillette 
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Ifevajo  County  Agricultura.l  Agent : 

7/eeds:   In  the  spring  and  forepprt  of  tile  summer,  the  loco  \ieed.   on  the 
open.rojige  over  large  areo.s  causes  rather  serious  losses  of  mature  cattle, 
young  stock,  and  calves,  throt).gh  ahortion.   In  1931,  Professor  A.  B.  Eallantyne, 
Assistant  Extension  Director,  University  of  Arisona,  and  the  writer  "began  a 
study  of  the  loco  sit'uation  with  respect  to  animal  losses  and  control  measures. 
A  n'omher  of  cattle  outfits  viere   interviewed.   According  to  their  reports  the 
annual  losses  of  mature  cattle  in  had  loco  seasons  is  ahout  26fo   and  57^  of  the 
calf  crop,  with  reduction  of  calf  crop  in  the  years  follov;ing  had  loco  seasons. 
Cattle  that  eat  loco  freely  readily  hecome  locoed. 

The  loco  plant  is  a  winter  annual  oeginning  its  growth  in  spring,  summer, 
or  fall  of -a  wet  favorahle  season  and  over -wintering  as  a  green  plant  heginning 
rapid  growth,  with  the  first  mild  days  of  late  winter  and  early  spring,  thus 
making  the  only  green  plants  on  the  general  cattle  range  of  ITorthern  Arizona  in 
late  winter  and- ear Ijr  spring. 

The  fall  of  1931  was  favoraole  for  a  loco  tost.   The  Extension  Service, 
under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Director  Ballantyne,  rented  a  pa^sture  of 
ahout  a  section  adjacent  to  the  Holorook-Snowflake  highway  wherein  there  was 
an  abundance  of  well  distributed  loco  plant  and  plenty  of  forage  and  v;atcr  for 
cattle.   This  large  pasture  was  divided  into  throe  sm^aller  ones  as  nearly  uni- 
form in  stand  of  loco  and  a,vailahle  forage  as  might  he.  ?lake  Brothers,  of 
Snowflake,  furnished  twenty-four  head  of  cattle  ivith  which  to  m.ake  the  test. 
One  group  was  given  steamed  hone-meal  in  addition  to  the  native  forage,  water 
and  salt  supply;  a  second  had  cottonseed  cake;  a  third  had  no  special  consider- 
ation used  as  a  check. 

The  results  showed  the.t  those  eating  cottonseed  cake  fared  better  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  the  chock  group  came  out  second  best.   Cattle  on  the 
open  range  showed  effects  of  loco  approximately  three  weeks  earlier  than  did 
those  in  the  test,  which  may  liave  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  test  cattle 
had  salt  and  water  easily  available. 

C.  R.  ?iller-ap 
SnoTv'flake 

IDAHO 

1932 

A,;;ronomy   Specialist: 

Weed  Control:      As  has  been  the   custom  in  previous  years,    a  ca.reful 
survey  of   the  work   done    in  1931  was  made  before  recommendations  for   1932  were 
sent   out. 
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The    survey  of   the  work  done   in  1931   consisted   of   a  trip   into  all  of   the 
counties  doing  weed  Vi^ork  and  going  over   the  cxperiiaental  plots  v^hich  this   de- 
partment  put  on  in  1931,    as' well   as  commercisil  work   done  "by  the   counties.    This 
included  careful  checks  as  to   time  of   sipplication,    amounts  of   chemical  used, 
and  so  forth.      In  each  county  the  group  usually  consisted  of    the  county  ex- 
tension a,gent ,    county  vveed  supervisor   (if  one  was  employed),    county  com.mis-' 
sioners,    and  any  int? rested  farmers. 

Readings  of   the   surfo.ce  kill  were  made   on  each  treated  area.      This  v/as 
followed  Toy  digging  into   the  ground  to   ascertain  the    depth  of  kill  and  to   find 
out   if  any  roots  remained  alive.      Then  there  usually  followed  an  ir^formal   dis- 
cussion concerning  the  results,    taking   into   consideration  the   causes   contrihut- 
ing  to   the  kill   or   lack  of  kill. 

At   the   close   of   this    tour  all   the  results  were   s'ominarized  and  from  t'nis 
summo,ry,    the   1932  recomr.endations  were   driiwn. 

Sodium  chlcra,te,   v;hen  properly  capplied,   was  found  to   give   the  r.ost    sa.tis- 
fa.ctory  results.      Kills   ninning  from  50)3   to   100/6  were  found,    hat   in  general   it 
v;as  found  that   where   sodi-Jtrn  chlorate  was  used  in  a  water   solution,  using  one 
pound  per  gallon  of  water  and  the   infested  area  thoroughly   sprayed,   fairly  uni- 
form and  satisfa.ctory  results  rrdght  he   e:cpected.      Different   species   of  weeds 
require   different  am.ount  s  cf   chemical   a.nd  equiva.lent   a.pplications  on  the   same 
species   do   not   alwa.ys  give   the   sam.e  results,    even  vmen  applied  at   the    same 
time.      Contrary  to  'pi'^vious   rcco::'im.enda.tions,    it  was  found  tha.t   spra„ying   the 
top  gro7/th  of  \?eeds  made  very  little   difioronco  v;ith:.  the   results.      On  many 
experimental  plots  excellent  results  were  ohtained  from  spraying  vrith  sodimi 
chlora.te   after  all  of   the   top  growth  had  heen  rem.oved.      This  has  gi\''en  rise   to 
the  helief   that  m.ost   sunmer  applica^tions  were   largely  for  the  killing  of   the 
top  growth  to  prevent    seeding,    and  tha. t  the  actual   control  corics  from  pjppli- 
cations  made   during  the   l.ate  fall. 

Galciu-m  chlorate,    sold  under  the   trade  naine   of.  "Atlacide",    is  used  in 
several  counties.      This   consists  of  a.  mixture  of    sodiur>  chlorate   and  calcium 
chloride.      The  hygroscopic  properties  of  this  mixtare  are  claimed  to   reduce 
the  fire   hazard.      The  results  ohtained  from,  the  use  of  Atlacide  varied  con- 
sideraoly,    hut   in  general  the   results  were ■ somewhat   less   satisfactory  than 
ootained  with  sodiu!-a  chlora^te. 

Ga^rhon  bisulphide  was  u.sed  quite  extensive Ij?-  in  Twin  Falls   County  hut 
here  again  there  was  considerahle  vaa-iation  in  the  results,    depending  \ipon  the 
m.oisture   conditions  of    the   soil  at   the   time   of   application.      When  applied  under 
the  proper   conditions  of  moistui'O,    this   chemical   is  almost  100";^  effective,    hut 
if    the   soil   is   dry,    it    is  practically   ineffective.      The   cost   of  material   and 
the   cost   of   application  have   combined  to    limit   the  use  of  carhon  bisulphide 
to   area,s  of   high  priced  land  where    the    crop  returns  would  justify   the   expense. 

Olean  cultivation  wa.s   tried  more   extensively  last  year  than  in   several 
years  previous,   particula/rly  in  Jerome,   Minidoka,   Madison,    Jefferson,    and 
Franklin  Counties.      Under    the  i)resent   conditions,   ivhen  prices  of  farm  products 
are   low  and  la„bor  is  relatively  cheap,    clean  cultivation  offers   the  most   eco- 
nomical method  of  Vveed  control,      In  numerous  causes,    lOO/o  control  has  been 
effected  through  one  year's   clean  ciiltivation.      'With  present  costs   this  can 
be   done  for   less  thcui  $25  per  acre,    -This   is   less   than  half   the   cost   of  chlo- 
rates and  not   over  one-fom-th  the   cost   of   carbon  bisulphide.      In  addition,    the 
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physical    condition  of   tlv^   soil   is    improvod  at    the   end  of    the   ciiltiva>.tion  period, 
while  with  chlorates,    the   detrimental  effects  may  he  felt  for  a  year  or   so 
followiixg  application. 

H.   L.    Spence ,    Jr. 

1.   V.   Benjainin 

Boise 

0H3G0N 

1935 

Curry  Gounty  Agricultural  Agent : 

'     "^"'360-  Control:      The  use  of    sodium  chlorate   and  carhon  di-sulphide  as  a 
?/eed  killer  has  generallj'"  proved  to  "be  unreliahle  crid  expensive.      On  the   sheep 
ranges  various  hinds  of    orush  are  considered  the  greatest  hs.zard.      On  some   of 
the  hottom  lands  Canadian  thistles  and  evergreen  hlackherries   have  "been  q_uite 
a  prohiem.      Con:'ining  goe.ts  or  hogs  on  these   variovis  areas  has  proved  more 
successful   thrn  e,ny  other  practice.      Rohert  Filliams,   Broolcir^gs,    confined  154 
goats  on  80  axres  of    dense  "brush  from   the   first  of  March  until   the  middle   of 
Septem'ber,    at  which  time  a  person  could  ride  a  horse   a,lmcst  an^nr/hcre  within 
the   enclosure  and  an  excellent    seed  "bed  was  prepared.      This  was   soeded  oefore 
the   first  fa.ll  rains   and  Mr.   Willinns   reports  an  excellent    stand  of  grass. 

R.   Li.    Knox 
Gold  Beach 

UTAH 

19  S6 

Agronom;/  Specialist: 

State-Wid.e  W.  ?.  A.  Weed  Project.   The  State  Correlation  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Director  of  Extension  Service,  Director  of  Experim.ent  Station,  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  State  Farm  Bureau  president,  and  ^ronomist  at 
the  College,  waated  upon  the  authorities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  forces  in  the  State, 
early  in  Pe"bruaiy .   Tne  result  was  the  setting  up  of  a.  State-wide  weed  project. 
Director  Peterson  asked  m.e  to  represent  the  Extension  Service  in  ha.ndling  this 
project. 

George  L.  Hob  sen,  a.  mem'ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag-riculture ,  was  ap- 
pointed State  Weed  Supervisor.    Each  county  was  organized  with  a  weed  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a  county  commissioner,  county  s,gent ,  agricultural  in- 
spector, covmty  fa.rr;  hureau  president,  and  the  district  W.  P.  A.  supervisor. 
The  coiuit;r  weed  supervisor  divided  his  V/.  P.  A.  v/orkers  into  crews  of  from  12 
to  15  men,  with  a,  foreman  over  each  group.   Each  crew  was  given  an  area  of 
sufficient  magnitude  so  that  the  whole  area  could  "be  gone  over  once  every  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  dLijring  the  growing  season. 

Solicitors  were  apijointed  for  each  crew  to  make  contact  with  the  owners 
of  la.nd  where  weeds  were  located.   The  "business  of  these  solicitors  was  to  get  ♦ 
the  cooperation  and  pei'mission  of  the  land  owners  to  work  the  land.   All 
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arranf^eTTients  were  made  iDy  these   solicitor.s   so    that   everything  was  always   in 
readiness. when  the  workers   arrived  and  no   time  was  lost.  ,   The  arrangement  was 
that   the/owners  of   the   land  upon  v/hich  the  weeds  were   growing  plov/   the  weed 
patches,    and  in  every  possihle  y;ay  get    the   land  ready  so    that  the   W.   P,'  A. 
workers  could  do. their  viork  most'  effectively  and  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  time,,      ifollov/ing  is  Mr.    Hohsen's  report  of  the  work  done    in  the 
State  on  this.pro ject .  •■  ■    ■  .'       '         ' 

■Pihal  Report  of  f.P.A,   Weed  Eradication  Project  ,'•'•'■ 

as   Compiled  For   The   Season  1936 

The  project  was   State-wide,    covering  ?.l  counties,    having  originated  hy 
'-'  the   efforts,  of   a  correlation  group,    ns.mely,    State  Board  of   Agriculture,   Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  -Agrlcultuj/al    College,   Utah  State  Parm-  Siireau,   and  Works 
Progress  Adjiiinistratloh.      In  the  original  project  the   sum  of   $910,000".00  v/as 
requested  and  granted  hy  the  Federal   Government,    of  which  $533,818.67  had 
heen  expended  in  the   season  of  1936. 

There   has  heen  employed  each  period  1,265  men,    covering  all' tranches 
of  .work   such  a,s  relief   lahor,    relief    supervision,    non-relief    supervision, 
teamster,    truckmen  aaid  solicitors. 

The   total  outlay  "b;^''  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has   been 
$485,084.58,   with  contrihutions  of   $48,735.00,    malcing  a  grand  total   of 
$533,819.58.      Sand  cultivation  v\fas  performed  on  cultivated  land,    streams, 
canals  and  ditches,    roadivays,    fences,    railroad  rights-of-way,    and  so   forth. 
Yt'e  have   covered  19,184.07  acres,    or   an  average  per  period  of  1,370.29   acres, 
at   a  cost  pe?"  period  cultivation  of   $18.69,    or   total  cost  for   the    season  of 
$261.61  per  acre. 

Team  Cultivation.    Under  team  cultivation  vie  have  worked  38,833.86  acres 
at   a  toTar"co"st"^""^02,440.48,    or   a. period  cultivation  of   2,773.84  acres,    at 
a  period  cost  of  $2.64,    or   season  cost  per  acre  of   $36.96. 

Mowed.      There   ha,s    oeen  mowed  in  all   districts  a   total  of   951.69  acres 
at   a  season  cost  of   $2.94  per  acre,    or   a  total   cost   of   $2,801.17. 

Spraying:   There  v>rere   1,812.93  acres  sprayed  for   the   season,    at   a  cost 
per  acre  of  ^8,63.      This   cost    is  low,    for  the   reason  that    some   of   the    southern 
counties,  where  poison  milkweed  is  found  (and  which  does  not  grow' in  patches 
■•    as  other  weeds   do),    covers,  a  .large   acreage,   wit-h  just    single  plants   here  and 
there.      There'  was  no   other  means   of   calculating  the   acreage   so    the  hlock  of 
land  covered  vi/as  counted  and  found  its  way  into   this    spray  column.      T.he   Salt 
Lake   County  written  report    shows    spraj^  costs  on  a  highly   infested  area  at 
$77.27,   which  cost  v/ould-.lDe  a  good,  estimate  where   it  was  done  on  solid  acreage 
and  ijnd.er  con^moa  circumstances. 

rravneiJ    T'rie  process  of  TDiarning  has  miainlj^   to    do  with  clearing  and  turn- 
ing green  prd  dry  vegetation,    lending   largely   to   the  prevention  and   spread  of 
seed., ,  .and  har.i  .no  pa.rt.Lcular  advantage    so   f?r  as   eradication  of  plants   is  con- 
cernv'^d.      Fl-ime   guns  ■.ma:"., nly  were  used  on   steep  'ba-rJcs,    ditch  TD3nk&"and  in  wooded 
or  wi.llcw-covcrevi  r-cc-.-rions.      Some  'burning,    ho?;ever,    has  teen  done"  in  clearing 
grou/il  .so    ciiJ  t:'vr!t:  Oil -v/ith  ."blade  weeders   could  he  r^o  ^..  v.rol.o  .      Covered.  und.er 
this  project   are  2,487. 89.  acres,    at   a  total   cost   of   $7,141.45,    or  an  a.verage 
•         cost  per  acre  of  $2.88.      This   acre   cost   appears  low,    hut    in  consideration  of 
where  fields  were  raked  hy   team,    and  vegetation  piled  and  hirrned,    it  would 
not   shov/  an  excessive   cost  per  acre. 
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Plowed  Land;   There  were  6,387.46  a.cres  plowed,  some  land  as  many 
as  three  plowings  in  the  season,  made  possible  "by  rains  and  floods  which 
packed  land  so  the  "blade  weeders  would  not  cut  the  required  depth.   The 
total  cost  for  all  plowing  in  this  project  is  $41,828.09,  and  a  cost  per 
acre  of  $6,54. 

Other  Costs;   There  were  232.79  acres  covered  "by  the  season's  work, 
not  called  for  under  heads  of  the  W.P.A,  period  report,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,494.63.  Most  of  this  acreage  is  covered  "by  three  items:   Salted,  removal 
of  "brush,  and  weed  survey  work.   In  some  counties  weed  survey  could  not  be 
continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  "because  of  lack  of  availalDle  men, 
iDut  was  continued  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  charted  to  Other 
Costs,  which  should  have  t'een  alisorted  in  acreage  costs.   All  of  this  cost 
is  not  chargeable  to  the  acreage. 

These  figures  cover  69,890.69  acre  cultivation  at  a  cost  of 
$533,818.67,  or  a  period  cost,  including  team  and  handwork,  of  $7.54  per 
acre  cultivation. 

The  noxious  weeds  worked  "by  the  -oroject  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
a"bility  to  resist  eradication:  white-top',  wild  morning  glory,  Russian  knap- 
weed, Canada  thistle,  puncture  vine  and  poison  milkweed.   Some  work  also 
has  "been  done  cleaning  livestock  trails  of  sand  and  cockle"bur  (which,  under 
the  general  cultural  method  have  not  "been  .worked)  ,  in  which  case  "burs  were, 
pulled  "by  hand  and  "burned.   If  I  can  interoret  various  reoorts  properly, 
and  "by  inspection  conclude  on  the  eradication  of  wild  morning  glory,  white- 
top  and  knapweed,  a  kill  of  50  to  80  percent  "nas  "been  accomplished,  especi- 
ally w'nen  land  was  reasona"bly  dry  fnroughout  the  season.  .  On  Canada  thistle 
we  think,  in  most  cases,  an  almost  complete  kill  has  lieen  made. 

J.  C.'  Hogenson 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 
LojSian 


WASHIHGTOH  ■         ■       ■ 

1936     .  .  ■■  ■ 

Kittitas  County  Agricultural  Agent: 

Poison  Plants:   Tall  larkspur,  a  poison  plant  causing  serious  annual 
losses  in  range  cattle,  was  treated  wifn  atlacide  in  1935  on  the  John 
Sienea  farm  on  fiie  Umtaneum.   Spring  oliservations  showed  a'bout  10  percent 
of  fne  plants  killed  "but  the  others  making  a  fnrif ty  growth,   One  plot  was 
"neavily  dusted  wifn  sodium  chlorate  on  this  visit.   In  May  a  second  o"bserva- 
tion  showed  nearly  all  plants  "killed  except  those  whic'n  "na-d  "been  sta.nding  in 
water.   T'nese  were  redusted  in  May  and  two  additional  plots  treated  —  one 
"burned  off.  with  a  Hawk  f  iregun  and  the  ofner  treated  wit'n  kerosene  from  an 
ordinarjr  spout  can,  "being  sure  fnat  the  oil  ran  down  into  the  crowns.   The 
remainder  of  the  patc'n  was  sprayed  wifn  atlacide  —  2  pounds  per  gallon  of 
water  —  using  a  total  of  70  nounds.   A  heavy  rain  fell  and  caused  consider- 
a"b.le  run-off  after  the  spraying.   In  June,  examination  s'howed  a"bout  75  per- 
cent of  file  roots  completely  rotted,  "but  some  still  healthy  from  the  crown 
down.   Most  of  tx^ose  still  covered  with  water  were  dead  and  rotted  alDOve 
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and  "below  the  crown  "but  showed  live  tissue  and  iDud  development  in-  the  crown 
itself*   Results  oh  the  burned  plot  were  not  satisfactory  hut  on  the  kero- 
sene plot  all  plants  treated  were  dead  and  decaying  —  root  material  still 
smelled'  strongly  of  kerosene. 

'    '  W.  0.  Passmore  ■  ■ 

Ellenshurg 


WYOMIITG 
1932 

Poison  plants:   Professor  0.  A.  Beath,  station  chemist,  spent  June  5 
and  7  in  the  county.   On  June  6,  we  visited  the  Earnest  Lynde  ranch  on 
S.  A.  Greek,  north  of  Recluse.   Mr.  Lynde  has  TDeen  losing  from  five  to  twenty 
head  of  cattle  each  season  for  the  past  10  years,  in  one  pasture.   ?'e  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  pasture,  finding  Hayden's  Vetch,  surrelia, ' camas , 
larkspur  and  loco.   Hayden's  Vetch  was  the  only  poisonous  plant  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  losses.   This  -olant  is  quite  selective  in  its 
location;  so,  therefore,  it  was  found  growing  in  well  defined  areas  on  the 
adohe  or  gam'bo  hillsides.   Prof.  3eath  recommended  that  the  "best  method  of 
eradication  was  to  gru"b  out  t'ne  plants.   Deafn  losses  could  "be  avoided  "by 
supplying  the  cattle  plenty  of  salt  at  all  times  and  pasturing  such  areas 
early  in  the  season  or  withholding  such  pastures  for  winter  grazing. 

On  June  7,  we  made  a  trip  throug'h  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
o"bserving  t'iie  range  for  poisonous  plants  as  we  traveled.   Large  areas  of 
woody  aster  were  noted  in  tlie  Eelle  Pourc'ne  River  district.   Of  course, 
Deat'n  Camas  was  ever  present.   Hayden's  '^''etch  was  also  found  here  and  fiiere, 
fJiroug'Pout  the  entire  area.   We  visited  t"lie  B.  J.  Reno  s'Jieep  range  w'Jiere 
they  had  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  sheeto  two  years  ago  when  moving  a  "band 
of  yearlings  ihto  the  s'iiearing  pens.   The  only  poisonous  plant  that  could 
he  found  t'nere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  losses  was  Hayden's  Vetch. 

Since  Professor  Beat'n  was  "nere,  Mr.  Charles  Of futt ,  cattleman  of  fiie 
Little  Powder  River  section,  "broug'nt  in  some  Hayden's  Vetch  and  reported 
t"Jiat  he  "iiad  lost  several  cattle  and  wondered  if  t'Jaat  plant  was  the  cause  of 
his  losses;  He  stated  that  he  "Had  always  had  this  Tolant  in  his  "oasture  and 
up  until  t'Jiis  year  he  "had  had  no  losses.  He  was  advised  to  move  his  cattle 
out  of  that  pasture  and  give  them  all  the  salt  t'ney  want  3d,  After  t'heir 
craving  for  salt  was  satisfied,  he  put  t"nem  hack  in  t'he  Vetch-infested  pas- 
ture and  suffered  no  further  losses. 

In  January,  S.  0.  Sherman  of  La.wver  called  my   attention  to  a  gray- 
green  moss  or  lichen  which  t'ney  suspected  was  t'ne  cause  of  complete  paralysis 
and,  in  some  cases,  deafJa  of  cattle.   S'hortly  after  fnat ,  similar  cases  were 
reported  "by  several  men.   A  quantity  of  fhe  moss  was  sent  to  Prof.  Beath  for 
analysis.   His  report  was  that  this  moss  'Had  heen  under  suspicion  several 
years  ago  in  fhe  Casper  sedtion,  "but  due  to  a  slip  uo  in  laboratory  tec'nnique 
they  "nadn't  heen  ahle  to  confirm  their  susDicions.   However,  last  winter  they 
got  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  laboratory  and  definitely  established 
the  fact  tnat  this  moss  was  causing  the  troubles  reported  by  our  cattlemen. 
We  found  that  "oj   giving  the  cattle  a  partial  feed  of  'Hay  and  cotton  cake 
before  t'Jiey  went  out  to  graze  in  the  morning,  practically  all  the  trouble  was 
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avoided.   \7e  also  found  that  a  good,  stiff  dose  of  Epsom  salts  (1  pound) 
and  3  ounces  of  sv^eet  s^Dirits  of  nitre,  was  a  satisfactory  treatment  for  :  ;:. 
cattle  affected  with  the  temporary  oaralysis. 

¥e  also  found  that  thorough  massaging  was  helpful  in  hastening  re- 
covery. ]}-o   douht,  raw  linseed  oil  could  "be  substituted  for  the  Epsom  salts, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

193? 

Animal  Husbandry  Specialist; 

Poison  Plants :   A  cattleman  in  Eig  Horn  County  lost  21  head  of  cows 
and  yearlings  within  two  days'  time.   This  loss  occurred  about  May  20. 

Happening  to  be  in  Basin  at  this  time,  the  livestock  specialist,  to- 
gether with  the  county  agent ,  went  out  to  look  over  the  situation.   These 
cattle  all  died  in  an  area  not  greater  than  20  or  30  acres.   A  dry  bed  of 
Shell  Creek  practically  surrounded  the  area.   In  this  old  creek  bed  cockle- 
burs  were  coming  up  by  the  millions.  At  the  time  we  saw  them  they  were  just 
past  the  two-leaf  stage.  Without  a  question  of  doubt,  these  cattle  had  been 
killed  by  the  new  growth  of  cockleburs  in  that  creek  bed.   A  chemical  examin- 
ation failed  to  show  any  signs  of  other  poisons. 

J.  R.  Keale 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Wyoming 

Laramie 

1934 

Niobrara  County  Agricultural  Agent; 

Poisonous  Plants:   In  June,  livestock  losses  were  reported  on  the 
divide  between  Cotton  Wood  and  Indian  Creeks.   The  Assistant  State  Veterin- 
arian and  the  county  agent  investigated  this  report  of  losses,  and  after 
three  days  5pent  there,  it  was  decided  that  the  cause  of  death  losses  and 
sickness  in  the  livestock  was  due  to  selenium  poisoning.   The  water  in  this 
pasture  being  low,  conta.ined  better  than  1-^  percent  of  soda  and  salts,  mak- 
ing it  so  bitter  that  the  livestock  practically  refused  to  drink  it.   In 
order  to  get  the  amount  of  moisture  they  needed  they  were  eating  a  large 
amount  of  greasewood  and  other  plants  which  contain  high  amounts  of  selenium. 
As  soon  as  the  trouble  was  diagnosed,  Dr.  G-oode,  assistant  State  veterinar- 
ian, made  the  recommendation  that  the  men  who  had  cattle  in  these  pastures 
move  them  to  other  territories.   Some  of  the  cattle  which  were  sick  when  tne 
diagnosis  was  made  were  moved  to  new  pastures  in  wagons.   Several  weeks  later 
most  of  the  cattle  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  symptoms  of  stiffness, 
blindness,  and  emaciation. 

Edgar  A.  Peeves 
Lusk  -  Court  House 
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Crook  County  AgTi cultural  Agent: 

Livestock  Poisoning:  Considera"ble  losses  were  experienced  in  livestock 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.   The  heaviest  losses  in  cattle  were  while  they  were 
"being  fed  either  oat  hay  or  oat  straw.   John  Crago ,  of  Beulah,  Wyoming,  lost 
44  cattle  within  three  hours'  time.   The  cattle  had  heen  fed  a  load  of  oat  hay 
during  the  morning.   This  v/as  the  first  feeding  of  oat  hay  these  cattle  had  had, 
hut  he  had  heen  feeding  the  same  feed  to  his  horses  for  some  time.   A  small 
hajid  of  sheep  that  were  fed  with  the  cattle  the  same  day  shov/cd  no  indication 
of  any  poisoning.   The  cattle  stoxted  dying  v/ithin  four  or  five  hours  after  they 
wore  fed.   Since  ti'ia.t  date,  Mr.  Crago  has  lost  22  head  from  oats  grown  in  this 
sam.e  ground. 

Dr.  Port,  State  veterinarian,  and  Professor  Seath,  plant  pathologist, 
were  sammonod,  and  they  made  an  exa.mina.tion  ,as  soon  as  possihle  after  this  oc- 
curred. Professor  Boath  has  "been  rimning  se)voral  tests  with  feed  from  the 
ground  on  which  this  oats  was  grcvvn,  and  has  ma.de  several  trips  of  insi:)ection 
to  try  and  determine  the  exact  cause. 

Ollic  H.  Queen  lost  25  head  from  feeding  oat  straw  under  very  similar 
circurnstcjices  . 

fet  (Jriffis  and  George  Richards  had  a  loss  of  12  head.  All  these  losses 
occurred  within  a  short  time  of  each  other  and  the  cattle  showed  the  same  symp- 
toms upon  examination. 

Other  losses  were  experienced  e.mong  sheep,  which  was  probahly  due  in 
most  cases  to  Selium-h caring  pl?.nts  that  grow  on  soiac  of  the  shales  in  parts  of 
the  county.   Examinations  made  on  the  ranch  of  Re.y  Sdsall  and  Blake  Brothers 
showed  tliat  there  were  these  kind  of  sha.les  present  and  also  the  plants  that 
are  most  apt  to  carry  this  poisoning.   The  poisoning  in  those  pl,?nts  this  yea,r 
seems  to  "bo  more  potent  than  -in  normal  years . 

Other  losses  in  livestock  occurred  in  Prasslc  Acid  plants  due  to  the 
fact  that  stock  were  forced,  on  account  of  lack  of  grasses,  to  oat  any  kind  of 
plants  that  were  availahle.   A  great  many  losses  occurred  when  the  cattle  were 
feeding  on  choke-cherry  hush. 

L.  G,  Landers 
Sundajice 

Rodents,  Predatory  Animals,  Insect  Pests 

ARIZONA 

1932 

Coconino  County  Agent : 

Porcupines:   This  animal  hecame  a  major  project  in  1931.  Practically 
all  runs  in  the  cutover  areas  along  the  Coconini  and  Tusayan  Jorest  hounda.ries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kendrick  and  the  San  Prancisco  peaks  hs.ve  heen  hlocks,  in- 
spection showing  far  "better  results  than  were  expected,  a.nd  it  is  "believed  that 
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control  in  record  time  rnav  "oe  accompli sh<=d  137  careful  selection  of  rest  trees, 
proper  placing  of  clocks,  and  frequent  checking  in  order  to  keep  sv.fficient 
poison  in  the  hlocks . 

Prairie  Dogs:  System.:.-:tic  "blocking  of  treated  areas  of  Coconini  County 
is  gradually  reclaiming  thousands  of  acres  of  'V?lu3.'ble  grazing  lands,  as  well 
as  allowing  farmers  to-  realize  an  amhition  to  raise  a  crop  without,  prairie  dogs 

C  .  G.  Lueker  .. 
-  --  ,  flagstaff         -   •  .  . 


CALIFORNIA.   ...    ...  ;-  ... 

1932  ■  "    '   ,- 

Mendocino  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Predatory  Animals:   An  annual  appropriation  of  $7,000  w.as  made  hy  the 
County  ioard  of  Supervisors  to  maintain  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  cooper- 
ative predatory  animal  control  pro.iect.   The  efficiency  of  this  work  has  "been 
demonstrated  in  that  practically  no  losses  have  "been  siistained  from,  coyotes  dur- 
ing the  past  year.   While  the  earlier  efforts  of  this  service  have  heen  chiefly 
directed  against  coyotes,  attention  is  "being  diverted  to  "bear,  "bob-cats,  and 
mountain  lions,  which  at  the  present  time  are  responsi"ble  for  losses  of  live- 
stock and  wild  game.   Livestock  owners  report  the  greatest  freedom  from  depre- 
dations "by  predatory  animals  since  this  project  was  undertaken.   Sportsmen  re- 
port the  presence  of  greater  n"UjnDers  of  all  classes  of  wild  game,  ?/hich  is 
attributed  to  the  work. 

-.   ■    .  C.  S.  Myszkc 

P.  D.  Foote 

Ulciah,  Ct.  Hs. 

.   '   COLOPALO 
...         1934 
51b ert  County  Agricultural  Agent ; 

Prairie  Dog  Control:   At  the  request  of  a  considerable  nujnber  of  farmers 
and  stockmen,  a  survey  of  prairie-dog  infestation  was  made  in  June  by  circular, 
with  return  questionnaire  to  all  farmers  of  the  coionty.   An  a.pproximate  Q5fo 
return  was  secured  on  this  questionnaire. 

A  summary  of  the  prairie-dog  infestation  showed  56,500  .acres  infested. 
Contacts  were  made  with  local  and  state  relief  administrations,  and  D.  D.    Green, 
Leader  of  Biological  Survey,  for  setting  up  a  project  to  include  the  whole 
county  in  a  prairie-dog  campaign.   A  petition  wa.s  prepared  for  county-  comrais-    | 
sioners  to  F.E.R.A.  showing  need  for  this  -i^roject,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
State  E.R.A.  Director  and  State  Pest  Control  Committee.  .  J 

The  organization  for  this  project  was  set  up  by  calling  a  meeting  of      ■ 
those  interested  in  various  districts  and  selecting  a  county  committee,  consist-- 
ing  of  the  coionty  extension  agent  as  county  pest  control  leader,  the  county     ' 
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F.E.R.A.  r(5presGntative  and  one  coijnty  commissioner.   Three  community  organiza- 
tions for  the  three  major  districts  of  the  coujity  were  formed  "by  calling  a 
meeting  and  having  each  district  select  three  committeemen,  one  chairman  a.nd 
two  other  members,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  project.   The  written 
project  in  final  form  was  sulDmitted  through  the  proper  channels  and  was  approved 
early  in  September.   Ma.terials  were  assembled  for  the  mixing  of  the  poison  bait 
and  arrangements  completed  for  a  county  supervisor  and  assistance  to  be  rendered 
through  the  relief  office  on  the  mixing  of  the  poison  bait.   Arrangements  were 
completed  for  a  mixing  plant,  storage,  and  distribution  of  the  poison.   As  soon 
as  materials  were  received  the  county  supervisor  was  secured  and  supervised 
daily  the  work  of  mixing  the  poison. 

A  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  of  those  who  had  replied  to 
the  prairie-dog  survey,  advising  that  the  poison  would  be  available  and  where 
and  on  what  dates  it  could  be  secured.   Arrangements  were  made  and  a  series  of 
meetings  held  for  those  interested  in  prairie-dog  control  in  each  of  the  nine 
different  commtonities  from  October  20  to  30.   The  freshly  mixed  poison  was  taken 
to  these  meeting  places  in  amounts  to  cover  the  need  for  each  community,  each 
of  those  attending  the  meeting  was  thoroughly  instructed  as  t o  the  methods  of 
poisoning,  and  the  poison  was  distributed  to  them.   Mimeographed  sheets  of  in- 
structions were  included  in  each  sack.   Each  man  who  received  poison  signed  a 
receipt  for  the  am.ount  which  he  obtained,  and  agreed  (l)  to  distribute  according 
to  directions,  (2)  to  make  a  report  of  results  on  the  blank  furnished,  (3)  to 
assume  all  responsibility  for  any  malicious  poisoning  of  stock.   Distribution 
of  the  poison  was  completed  in  November. 

A  summary  of  the  poison  distributed,  8.cres  of  infestation,  and  so  forth, 
shows  10,000  po^onds  of  poison  distributed  and  used  by  164  farmers  and  ranch 
owners  in  covering  36,480  acres  with  a  reported  kill  of  98'^.   A  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  value  of  pasture  grass  and  crops  saved  by  this  campaign 
for  the  one  year  is  $25,000.   Benefit  will  be  resultant  from  the  campaign  for 
the  next  five' years  or  longer. 

Max  C .  G-randy 
Silma 
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Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Agent: 


Rodent  Control:   Sa^bbit  infestation  has  been  the  worst  in  years.   Owing 
to  the  short  feed  on  the  desert  la.st  fall  and  the  excessively  deep  snows  through- 
out the  winter,  practically  all  the  rahbits  m.oved  into  the  farms  and  have  re- 
mained until  spring.   Old  residents  in  the  territory  state  that  they  have  never 
before  seen  them,  in  such  nujiibers  or  remained  bunched  so  long.   It  has  not  been 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  see  from  1000  to  2500  rabbits  feeding  around  one  hay  stack. 

In  early  Decem.ber,  when  the  extent  of  the  infestation  could  be  determined 
the  Biological  Survey  stationed  a  man  at  Miidlake  and  for  three  months  he  has 
worked  in  that  vicinity. 

Approximately  550  ounces  of  strychnine  have  been  m.ixed  and  distributed 
through  the  Mudlake,  PIa.mer,  and  Roberts  districts.   Farmers  and  stockmen  were 
charged  just  the  price  of  the  strychnine  in  the  ba^it  while  the  county  and 
Biological  Survey  stood  the  price  of  the  other  ingredients  and  the  labor, 
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In  addition,  nine  to  eleven  raD"bit  drives  were  organized  where  more  than 
50,000  ralDlDits  were  captured,  v/hile  several  thousand  more  were  killed  with  guns. 
It  is  conserva.tively  estimated  that  approximately  500,000  raJbhits  have  iDeen 
killed  during  the  campaign.   It  is  safe  to  estim.ate  that  four-fifths  of  the... 
rafoits  have  "been  exterminated. 

,  D.  S.  Smith  .'.;.- 

RigDy 

."..;■'  ..  MONTAITA  .  .   ■ 

.  .  ■  .    1935       .  ■;    .■■    ..'.." 

Garter  &  Gallon  Co^juities  Agricultural  Agent: 

Prc.datory  Animial  Control;   Early  in  the  fall  of  1934,  -a,  group  of  sheep- 
men on  1  ox  Elder  in  south-central  Carter  Co"unty,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpo.se 
of  deciding  on  some  way  to  control  their  losses  from  coyotes.   Eight  Brothers, 
airplane  pilots  of  Lelle  Fourche,  were  pre-sent  at  the  meeting  and  offered  to 
assist  the  sheepmen  "by  hunting  from,  airplane  for  $10  per  carcass,  giving  the 
sheepmen  the  pelt,  and  to  furnish  their  own  gasoline  providing  that  the  sheep- 
men would  furnish  su-fficient  horses  8.nd  riders  to  comb  the  breaks  and  coulees 
and  timber  to  drive  out  the  coyotes  where  they  could  spot  them  and  get  to  them 
by  plane.   In  a  three-day  h^unt  conducted  by  the  =  e  sheepmen  35  coyotes  v/ere  killed, 
and  these  Box  Elder  sheepmen  wore  so  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  that  it  v/as 
brought  up  and  discussed  at  the  County  Wool  Growers'  Meeting  February  16.   The 
?'opl  Growers'  Association  heartily  endorsed  this  as  a  method  of  control  a.nd  after 
considerable  correspondence  v.,uth  H.  S.  Bateman,  of  the  Predatory  Animal  Control 
office  a.t  Billings,  as  regards  a  trap'oer,  the  association  voted  in  favor  of 
spending  money  for  airplane  hujiting  rather  than  using  a  trapper, '  assessing  the 
sheepmen  in  the  association  2^  per  head  for  the  purpose  of  raising  s-ufflcient 
funds  to  pay  the  $10  bounty  of  airplane  hunters. 

Three  of  the  five  districts  within  the  next  15  days  carried  on  a  coyote 
drive,  having  from  50  to  60  riders  strung  out  over  100-yard  distances  and  comb- 
ing all  the  cc'untry  as  they  went  along.   The  planes  would  be  oerched  on  a  ridge 
in  the  area  of  the  riders,  and  as  soon  as  a  coyote  was  raided  the  rider  would 
ride  in  a  circle,  thus  informing  the  plane  that  he  had  loca.ted  a.   coyote.   Be- 
fore the  coyote  could  get  back  under  shelter,  the  plane  wo.-'uLd  be  over  him  and 
shoot  him  down.   There  were  77  coyotes  killed  in  this  manner  in  these  drives, 
and  it  v/as  due  to  bad  weather  only  and  the  start  of  lajnbing  that  the  drives  were 
not  continued  in  the  other  two  districts.   Purs  sold,  from  the  77  coyotes  totaled 
$187.95,  and  $154  was  paid  the  association  through  State  bounties  which  were  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  hunt,  making  a  total  of  $1168  collected  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  association  for  the  payment  of  the  boujaties  for -coyotes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  coyote  bosses  held  in  Juno,  it  was  decided  that 
bounty  would  be  paid  throughout  the  surnner  to  any  trapper  or  plane  pilot  who 
killed  coyotes  in  any  of  the  five  districts  providing  he  turned  the  carcass  over 
to  the  Boss  of  the  District.   There  were  15  or  20  coyotes  killed  during  the 
sujflmer,  but  no  record  has  been  made  of  them  as  yet.   A  total  of  5  planes  v;ere 
used  at  different  times  throughout  the  hunt  in  the  killing  of  the  77  coyotes. 
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Sheepmen  v;ithin  the  five  districts  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  method  of  hunting  coyotes. 

Keith  Siiae 
Baker 


NEVADA 
1932 
Elko  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Magpie  Control:   The  extreinely  hard  v/intar  of  1931-32  destroyed  most  of 
the  natural  feed  for  those  persistent  "birds  and  they  oecaj'P.e  very  destructive  to 
the  livestock  interests.   After  hua\7j''  snows  covered  the  ground  in  Novemher, 
great  nijunhers  of  rnagpios  concentrated  aroijuad  hands  of  livestock  and  ranch  "build- 
ings.  They  were   a  constant  source  of  "bother  to  stock  as  they  picked  at  "brands, 
cuts,  eyes,  and  sores. 

Eighty-six  different  ranchers  secured  information  and  free  magpie  poison 
from  the  Farm  Lureau  office  during  the  winter.   Two  hundred  seventy-five  ounces 
of  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  poison  were  iised  on  "bs.con  rind  and  fresh  meat  "baits. 
These  "baits  were  jrilaced  upon  posts,  in  trees  and  around  yards  where  magpies  were 
trou'blesome. 

Between  700  and  300  "baits  were  placed  during  the  winter.   A  conservative 
estimate  would  "be  7,000  magpies  killed  hy  poison  and  in  all  pro"ba''oility  many 
more  than  that  numher  v/ere  killed. 

In  June  1932  a  drive  on  magpies  nests  v^as  conducted  hy  several  of  the 
"boys  in  Starr  Valley,  mem"bers  of  the  Sta.rr  Valley  Rangers  4-11  Glu"b.   Laurence 
and  Russell  Goodale  destroyed  575  young  magpies  and  eggs  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  on  Starr  and  Boulder  Creeks.   This  gives  some  idea  of  the  density  of  the 
magpie  pop-olation  along  the  small  creeks  where  they  "breed. 

Mark  W.  Menke 
Elko,  Ct.  Hs. 

■^  1955 

Hum"boldt  County  AgricultureJ  Agent : 

Predatory  Animal  Control  :   During  a  conversation  with  John  Mentaherry, 
who  runs  a  mam"ber  of  "bands  of  sheep  in  northern  Hum'boldt  County,  and  who  had 
cs-lled  at  the  office  to  sign  an  application  for  a  Taylor  Grazing  permit,  he 
complained  that  the  coyotes  had  killed  500  of  his  sheep  and  lam'bs  valued  at 
$1,500,  during  the  past  eight  months. 

Questioning  revealed  that  Joe  Telleria  Company,  Ga"t)ic?  Brothers,  Antonia 
Redin  and  Mike  Goyhex,  who  also  range  sheep  ir  this  same  district,  had  s'uffered 
proportionate  losses,  and  that  the  total  loss  hy  these  few  sheepmen  amounted  to 
$7,500. 

Idealizing  the  seriousness  of  this  condition,  if  it  extended  throughout 
the  county,  the  agent  promptly  interviewed  other  sheepmen  from  sections  of  the 
county,  and  discovered  that  the  condition  did  exist,  that  coyotes  had  already 
killed  sheep  and  lam'bs  to  the  value  of  $31,500  since  last  fall. 
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The   loss    of  $31', 500  already  recorded  frcm  .the;  slattf^hter  of   sheep  and 
lanihs  "by   coyotes    is  22   times   the   anioiint   annually  approprl-^.ted  "b3/  Hiunholdt" 
Co^onty  as   its    share   of  the  rnaihtenance    of   the   farm  "bureau  office   end  county 
agent . 

It    is  the    sincere  hope  and  plan   of   the   agent    to  "be   shle   to  hp.ve   the 
State   legislature   again  revive   the   cooperative   agreement  "between  the  U.    S. 
Government   a^nd  the   Stati   of  Is-evada  to  re-instate   the  Biological   Survey   to 
systematically   control   the    coyote. 

Paul  L.    Maloney 
^'.'innom.ucca,    Ct .   Hs. 


-..       ••  OBEGON  : 

1934 
Lane  County  Agricultural  Agent: 

Rodent  Control;   All  of  Lane  County  is  in  ajn   offici-.l  Douglas  eroiund 
squirrel  control  district  and  official  notice  to  all  persons  owTiing  or  having 
dominion  over  land  in  Lane  County  to  poison  or  in  other  \Tays  exterminate  gray 
digger  ground  squirrels  on  their  holdings  within  30  days  from  date  of  first 
publication  of  notice  was  puhlished  in  six  Lane  County  papers  on  March  8,  15, 
c;nd  22.   News  stories  calling  attention  to  the  ca'npaign  and  to  the  official 
notice  were  prepared  by   the  co-unty  agent  and  r)u"blished.  in  all  of  the  papers 
of  the  county  on  March  3  or  9. 

Luring  1934,  nine  rodent  control  supervisors  appointed  "b;/  the  co\inty 
court  poisoned  gra^'  digger  ground  squirrels  on  71  tra,cts  of  la.nd  containing  a 
total  of  9,451  acres.   The  county  court  raid,  the  supervisors  for  la"bor  and 
poison  "barley  used  in  this  work  and  will  collect  the  amounts  due  from,  various 
owners  with  their  taxes.   In  addition  to  this  v-ork  where  the  expense  of  poison- 
ing so^uirrels  was  charged  aga^inst  land  ov/ners,  three  farmers  poisoned  sojjiirrels 
on  goverrjnent  land  with  50  pounds  of  poison  "barley  furnished  "by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Biologicr.l  Survey  through  the  office  of  the  county  agent.   In  these 
cases  the  farmers  on  land  adjoining  the  government  land  donated  the  work  re- 
quired to  distri'bute  the  poison  "bait. 

A  fea^ture  of  the  1934  sq\,iirrel  control,  campaign  was  a  contest  for  young 
folks  planned  "'oy  the  rodent  control  project  committee  and  directed  "by  ?:.  C. 
Kuehncr,  coLmty  cluh  agent.   The  county  agent  provided  from  his  rodent  control 
fund  $5  for  use  as  cash  prizes  in  this  contest.   There  was   great  interest  in 
the  contest  and  many  rodents  of  all  kinds  were  killed  as  a  resiolt. 

0.  S.  Fletcher 
?Jugenc 

-  ..'    .-.   ;—  ■   UTAH 

,   •  1936 

Uintah  County  Agricultural  Agjnt ; 

Mormon  Cricket  Control:   The  cricket  control  project  was  started  Ma.y 
12,  1936,  on  Blue  Mountain,  east  of  ■^'ernal,  on  an  infestation  of  a"bout 
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23,040  acres.   This  was  rather  late  in  the  year  to  start  as  the  crickets  were  in 
their  third  and  fourth  stages  of  growth. 

The  first  method  attempted  was  th?t  of  spraying  the  crickets  with  a  dry 
mixtiirfe  of  powdered  limestone  and  arsenic  dust.   After  dusting  with  this  powder 
for  two  weeks  no  results  were  evident,  so  this  system  was  ahandoncd. 

The  second  method  used  wa.s  to  place  a  galvanized  sheet  iron  fence  aoout  a 
foot  in  advance  of  a  moving  "body  of  crickets.   The  crickets  on  reaching  the 
fence,  turned  one  way  or  the  other  and  followed  it.   At  frequent  intervals  chutes 
were  placed,  narrowing  up  to  alDout  a  foot  in  width.   At  this  point  a  galvanized 
iron  "bottom,  is  placed  in  the  hottom  of  the  chute.   This  hottom  ends  in  a  dip 
which  allows  the  crickets  to  fall  into  a  pit  dug  under  the  end  of  the  chute. 

The  crickets  crawl  on  the  galvanized  iron  until  it  steepens  ^nd  then  con- 
tinue to  slide  into  the  pit.   The  edges  of  the  pit  are  partly  covered  with  gal- 
vanized iron  so  no  crickets  can  get  away.   They  are  easily  disposed  of  in  the 
pit,  either  by  "burying  or  "bui-ning. 

With  only  3/4  mile  of  fence  and  15  pits,  over  200  "bushels  of  crickets 
were  killed  in  ahout  two  weeks. 

In  case  the  march  of  crickets  is  changes  to  another  locality,  20  men  can 
move  the  fence  and  prepare  new  pits  in  half  a  day.   This  method  is  very  effi- 
cient at  a.ny   time  the  cricket  armies  are  moving. 

Hussell  S.  Zeetch 
Vernal 
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1936 
Sheridan  County  Agricultural  Agent : 

Magpies:   Last  winter  during  the  extreme  cold  the  m.agoie  depredations  were 
extremely  serious  throughout  the  co'unty.   As  a  result,  in  cooperation  with 
Oliver  Robinson,  representative  of  the  "Bureau  of  liiologica.l  Survey,  letters  were 
sent  to  all  stockmen  in  which  plans  for  a  magpie  tra>.p  were  given.   There  were 
approximp.tely  25  of  these  traps  made. 

A  campaign  v/as  put  on  "by  the  county  to  cut  down  the  num"bers  of  mag;pies, 
and  some  5,000  were  "brought  in  at  5,^  per  head. 

These  ma-gpie  traps  were  fourd  to  te  very  effective  when  properly  taken 
care  of  a.ndproperly  "baited.   It  is  necessary,  however,  to  move  these  traps  from 
time  to  time  as  the  magpies  get  more  or  less  used  to  then,  and  the  moving  seems 
to  make  them  m.ore  attractive. 

There  has  "been  some  criticism  by  some  organisations  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  magpies  actually  do  much  dam.age.   The  stockmen,  however,  are  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  in  cold  weather  when  everything  else  is  fro;~en  up,  the  magpies 
feed  on  calves  and  new- "born  lara"bs  euiCi   do  considera'ble  annoying  to  all  stock  in 
general. 

The  trap  has  been  recommended  in  the  place  of  poison,  because  it  is  safe^ 
and  poison  is  never  sa.f e .  For  that  reason  it  is  gaining  more  in  favor  with  the 
stockmen  than  is  the  use  of  poison  bait.  \ 

E.  A.  Reeves 
Sherida.n,  Ct.  Es. 
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